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Week Ending Friday, July 15, 1977 





Energy Conference With 
the Governors 


Remarks of the President and Gov. Reubin 
Askew of Florida at a News Briefing Following 
the Conference. July 9, 1977 


THE PreswENnT. Good morning, every- 
body. I didn’t know this many people 
worked on Saturday. [Laughter] 


We’ve just completed a very important 
and helpful conference with, I think, 44 
of the 50 Governors on the subject of en- 
ergy, the interrelationship between the 
Federal and State governments, and the 
major responsibilities that fall on the 
shoulders of Governors. We got good ad- 
vice, Dr. Schlesinger and I and other Cab- 
inet officers, and the Vice President. 

I'd like to introduce to you now for 
brief comments Governor Reubin Askew, 
who is chairman of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, and then I will re- 
spond briefly. And then he and Julian 
Carroll, who is the chairman of the En- 
ergy and Natural Resources Committee in 
the Governors’ Conference, and Dr. 
Schlesinger will be available to answer 
your questions. 

Governor Askew. 


GoveRNoR Askew. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

On behalf of the Governors represented 
here today, I’d like to express our appreci- 


ation to you and to the Vice President, Dr. 
Schlesinger, Jack Watson, and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who participated in 
these meetings over the past day and a 


half. 


There are three points, I think, that 
have been reflected in all of the discus- 
sions and the panel reports of this confer- 
ence. First, there is a shared desire on the 
part of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come to grips with the energy 
challenge. Secondly, the only way we are 
going to do the job effectively, whether in 
transportation, conservation, coal utiliza- 
tion, or other vital areas, is through co- 
operation between the Federal and the 
State Government. Third, the discussions 
have shown that there are many critical 
problems that affect individual States 
and regions more than others. 

And that is why it is so important to 
have a Federal program that is responsive 
to State needs and concerns, and we feel 
this meeting marks such a good beginning. 
In fact, I believe that our meeting this 
weekend, particularly the meeting with 
the President this morning in which we 
spent close to 3 hours, is unparalleled and 
unprecedented, at least in my memory, 
where a President has given this much 
time on a single subject, as important as 
it is to the Governors. 

We had an excellent exchange last 
night with Dr. Kissinger—{/aughter|—ex- 
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cuse me, Dr. Schlesinger—welcome to 
Washington—and with the members of 
the Cabinet in what I thought was a 
very good give-and-take, and then this 
morning again discussing some vital areas. 
So, I think it’s really been a very construc- 
tive and useful discussion. 

I might add I was asked by one of the 
members of the press early on whether or 
not this was an attempt to use us to help 
lobby the President’s program. That 
would be totally incorrect because there’s 
been no attempt at any point on this. By 
and large it’s been a very good exchange, 
not only in the areas that were structured 
by the staffs of the White House and the 
National Governors’ Conference, but 
every Governor was given the latitude 
they would have otherwise asserted any- 
way to ask any questions on anything con- 
cerning energy. 

And I truly believe that it marks a be- 
ginning, or I should say not the beginning, 
because we started at our last conference 
here, but a real dialog between the Fed- 
eral Government that will be setting a lot 
of policies, and the States by and large 
will have to implement them. And I think 
it’s been a very healthy situation. 

I certainly am looking forward to some 
of the remaining discussions we will be 
having today on the question of welfare. 
Some of us will be meeting with Secretary 
Califano, some will be meeting with Sec- 
retary of Transportation Brock Adams, 
some of us met yesterday afternoon with 
Secretary Marshall. So, frankly, it’s been 
a very constructive and productive day 
and a half for us. 

And we thank you, Mr. President, not 
only for the continuing partnership that 
you truly have set up. It’s really sort of 
a new thing, I guess, for Governors to 
find Cabinet members as easy to reach 
and to be as responsive as they have, and 
then also, the constant personal attention 
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that the President has given them. So, we 
certainly thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PREsIDENT. Thank you, Reubin. 
I’d like to respond briefly. 

During the first 3 months that I was 
President we spent a great deal of time 
in evolving for the first time in our Na- 
tion’s history a comprehensive approach 
to energy planning and policy, presented 
that proposal to the Congress. And we’ve 
been very pleased—the Vice President, 
Dr. Schlesinger, I, and others—at the 
good progress that’s been made in Con- 
gress to date. 

If we should not get 100 percent of 
our program this year, we'll be back next 
year. And I don’t think there is any doubt 
that the Nation faces devastating conse- 
quences in the absence of a comprehen- 
sive and fair and understandable energy 
policy. 

The implementation of such a policy— 
oil and natural gas exploration, produc- 
tion of those fuels plus coal, the proper 
use of atomic power, the increasing use 
of solar energy and other more exotic 
types of fuels, the reduction in environ- 
mental damage as new exploration is 
undertaken—these kinds of responsibili- 
ties fall to a major degree on the shoulders 
of Governors and also officials at the local 
level of government. 

My own inclination, when a decision 
must be reached, would be to give those 
responsibilities to State and local officials. 
One of the obvious needs is to prepare for 
emergencies that might be very damaging 
to our country if not adequately antici- 
pated. 

We would have varying stages of this, 
from a total rationing plan to an alloca- 
tion of fuel on the part of the Governors 
themselves, as was the case in the winter 
of 1973. But how to change from one _-re- 
sponsibility to another between the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels of government 
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and still maintain an efficient operation 
of the free enterprise system is something 
that we can’t decide unilaterally here in 
Washington. 

I think it’s accurate to say that the Gov- 
ernors have been very frank in giving us 
their own advice, describing their experi- 
ences, and also have been very severe in 
their criticisms of aspects of the program 
with which they do disagree, and we’ve all 
learned in the process. 

I and the Vice President have partici- 
pated fully. Dr. Schlesinger, who will 
head up a new Department of Energy 
shortly, has been there throughout all the 
sessions, plus the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, Labor, Interior, Transportation. 
And we've all learned in the process. 

And I am deeply indebted to Governor 
Carroll and Governor Askew for having 
made it possible for this meeting to take 
place. 

I might point out that there was de- 
cided this morning between Julian Carroll 
and Jim Schlesinger to have another 
meeting later on almost exclusively on 
the subject of enhanced production of en- 
ergy, and this will also be of great benefit 
to us. 

I think the country is well served when 
the different levels of government can co- 
operate and legitimately share responsi- 
bilities under our system of federalism. 

Reubin, I thank you again for your 
support and for your helping to organize 
this meeting. And, Julian, you’ve brought 
together six study groups that have ana- 
lyzed important facets of the energy pro- 
gram. 

Now I'll turn the microphone over to 
you, Reubin. And I am sure the press will 
have some questions to propose to you, to 
Julian Carroll, and to Dr. Schlesinger. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. Fol- 
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lowing his remarks, Governor Askew, Gov. 
Julian Carroll of Kentucky, and Assistant to 
the President James R. Schlesinger held a news 
briefing for reporters on the conference. 


United States Space Observance 
Proclamation 4512. July 11, 1977 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our human race has always felt an 
urge to explore and understand the world 
around us. This drive lay behind the 
theories of Ptolemy and Copernicus, the 
discoveries of Aristotle and Newton, the 
journeys of Columbus and Magellan. 

In our time, this spirit has led to the 
exploration of space. From single missions, 
designed to send satellites into orbit and 
land men on the Moon, the United States 
space program has grown into a much 
broader range of endeavors. Its purpose is 
not simply to study space, but to under- 
stand its relevance to life on earth. Satel- 
lites now orbiting the earth have helped 
us to forecast weather patterns accurately, 
discover mineral deposits, detect sources 
of pollution and establish a global com- 
munications network. International proj- 
ects such as Apollo-Soyuz have helped 
bring the people of the world closer 
together through coordinated research 
and the cooperative use of land and sea 
resources. 

To encourage the American people to 
reflect upon the purposes, goals and 
achievements of America’s space program, 
the Senate (July 11, 1975) and the House 
of Representatives (September 30, 1976) 
have requested the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the period of 
July 16 through July 24 as “United States 
Space Observance” and calling for its 
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appropriate observance (S. Con. Res. 47). 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the period of July 16 
through July 24, 1977, as United States 
Space Observance. 

I urge the communications media, 
educators, the aerospace industry, scien- 
tific and public-service organizations and 
the American people to join with the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration during this pe- 
riod in commemorating the achievements 
of the United States space program which 
demonstrate that advanced technology 
devoted to peaceful purposes can lead 
the way to a better life for people of all 
nations. 

In Witness Wuereor, | have here- 
unto set my hand this eleventh day of 
July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-seven, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and second. 


Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:07 p.m., July 11, 1977] 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


Nomination of Ray V. Fitzgerald To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
July 11, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Ray V. Fitzgerald, of 
Plankinton, S. Dak., to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. He would replace 
Kenneth E. Frick. Fitzgerald was named 
Administrator-designate of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice (ASCS) by Secretary Bergland on 
May 4, 1977. 
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Fitzgerald was born May 19, 1923, in 
Plankinton, S. Dak., and received a degree 
in business from Xavier University in 
Cincinnati. He was secretary of agricul- 
ture for South Dakota in 1959 and 1960. 
He was Assistant Deputy Administrator 
of ASCS in 1961 and 1962 and Deputy 
Administrator for State and County Op- 
erations from 1962 to 1969. 

From 1969 to 1971, Fitzgerald was a 
consultant to the U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 
He was chief of the Agricultural Co- 
operative Development International 
(ACDI) technical team advising cooper- 
atives, farmer associations, and the Agri- 
culture Directorate in Vietnam from 1971 
to 1974. He was president of ACDI from 
1975 until he assumed his present position. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Remarks on Presenting the Medal to 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk and to 
Martin Luther King, Jr. July 11, 1977 


THE PRrEsIwENT. As you may know, the 
Medal of Freedom is the highest civilian 
award that’s given in our country. It was 
begun when President Truman was in the 
White House, and the number of people 
who receive it is very small. 

There are many Americans who do 
great things, who make us proud of them 
and their achievements, and who inspire 
us to do better ourselves. But there are 
some among those noble achievers who 
are exemplary in every way, who reach 
a higher plateau of achievement, and 
whose recognition almost demands being 
consummated by someone in my own 
position. 

Today I have chosen to honor two great 
men, one who has alleviated suffering 
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and despair in the field of health and one 
who has chosen to alleviate suffering and 
despair in the field of human freedom. 

I’m very grateful today to have this 
opportunity on behalf of more than 200 
million Americans to recognize these 
noble recipients of the award, one in life, 
one in death, but we know that they both 
live now and a thousand years from now, 
perhaps, will still live in the minds and 
hearts of Americans. 

I'd like to first call Dr. Jonas Salk for- 
ward to present an award to him and to 
read a citation. 


[At this point, the President read the citation, 
the text of which follows:] 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL 
OF FREEDOM TO DR. JONAS E. SALK 


Because of Dr. Jonas E. Salk, our country is 
free from the cruel epidemics of poliomyelitis 
that once struck almost yearly. Because of his 
tireless work, untold hundreds of thousands 
who might have been crippled are sound in 
body today. These are Doctor Salk’s true 
honors, and there is no way to add to them. 
This Medal of Freedom can only express our 
gratitude, and our deepest thanks. 

I'd like to give this to Mrs. Salk to 
deliver to her husband later. Thank you. 

Dr. Sark. Mr. President, you have 
drawn special attention to me for the 
successful control of poliomyelitis. Our 
freedom from fear of this disease is the 
result of years of work by a great many 
who preceded me and who followed. This 
freedom was achieved to the mutual par- 
ticipation of the public as well as the sci- 
entific and medical communities. 

I am deeply moved to receive the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom along with 
Martin Luther King, Jr., whose life and 
work contributed so richly to the ulti- 
mate freedoms we seek—freedom from 
human exploitation and oppression. Our 
Founding Fathers spoke about the right 
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to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, but without freedom from oppres- 
sion and from disease, the pursuit of hap- 
piness has little meaning. 

I hope that all the world will see your 
own aspirations and commitments to life 
and to liberty, the world over, in the 
meaningful recognition that you have 
given to the importance of human rights 
and human health. 

The achievements to which you have 
drawn attention serve as examples of more 
that might be accomplished through na- 
tional and international commitments to 
improve the health and well-being of 
people everywhere. 

Laurels are not to be rested upon. They 
crown what is valued and desired by so- 
ciety. They impose responsibility as well 
as offer encouragement. 

In this spirit, I am pleased to accept the 
honor you bestow upon me and, in so 
doing, upon all those who work in the 
same vineyard toward improving the 
health and well-being of humankind. And 
I thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PresipeENT. When I was a child 
in Georgia. I, along with all other people, 
perhaps, in the world my age, were con- 
stantly fearful of the blight of a polio epi- 
demic. In our own country alone in the 
years shortly before the Salk vaccine was 
developed, there were 52,000 people who 
were stricken with polio. And miracu- 
lously, because of the intelligence and 
commitment of Dr. Salk, this scourge was 
removed. And as he very generously de- 
scribed to us, many people before this 
achievement and since then have contrib- 
uted as well to this alleviation of a con- 
stant threat. 

When I was a child in Georgia, there 
was another threat as well which was even 
more all-encompassing and which afflicted 
us as did a physical disease, and that was 
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racial discrimination, a deprivation of 
human freedom and a prohibition against 
the realization of the American dream for 
black people. 

With unswerving dedication, superb 
courage, sensitivity, and humility and a 
dedication to peace, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., helped to remove this threat 
and this affliction. Although I never knew 
him personally, I’ve come to know the 
members of his family, and many thou- 
sands of people around the world now 
carry on his own deep commitments to 
which he gave his very life. 

I’d like to ask Coretta King and Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Sr., to come and 
stand beside me as I read this citation. 


[At this point, the President read the citation, 
the text of which follows:] 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AWARDS THIS PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL 
OF FREEDOM TO MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Martin Luther King, Jr., was the conscience 
of his generation. He gazed upon the great wall 
of segregation and saw that the power of love 
could bring it down. From the pain and ex- 
haustion of his fight to fulfill the promises of 
our founding fathers for our humblest citizens, 
he wrung his eloquent statement of his dream 
for America. He made our nation stronger 
because he made it better. His dream sustains 
us yet. 

Signed, Jimmy Carter. 

Mrs. Kine. Thank you, Mr. President, 
Mr. Vice President, to our many friends 
who have gathered here today: 

This is indeed a very moving moment 
for me and, needless to say, a very fulfill- 
ing one for me and my family and our 
friends who have come here today to share 
this occasion with us. 

Tt is highly significant that you, Mr. 
President, a white Southerner, would be- 
come the first American President to rec- 
ognize the importance of Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s contributions to the human 
rights movement in this country and 
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bestow upon him the highest civilian 
award—the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom. For us as a family and the millions in 
our Nation who believed in Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s teaching, we are greatly en- 
couraged and feel this action is indicative 
of the new spirit of reconciliation which 
you and your administration are causing 
in this Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for renew- 
ing our hopes that our Nation can rise 
to true greatness and give due honor to 
one of its greatest national heroes. 

This medal will be displayed with Mar- 
tin’s Nobel Peace Prize in the completed 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Center for So- 
cial Change, his official memorial in At- 
lanta, Georgia. It will serve as a continu- 
ous reminder and inspiration to young 
people and unborn generations that his 
dream of freedom, justice, and equality 
must be nurtured, protected, and fully 
realized, that they must be the keepers of 
the dream. 

Let us all once again rededicate our 
lives to the fulfillment of Martin Luther 
King’s dream, which was truly the Ameri- 
can dream. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 1:37 p.m. at the 


ceremony in Room 450 at the Old Executive 
Office Building. 


United Nations Conference on 
Science and Technology 
for Development 


Nomination of Jean M. Wilkowski for the 
Rank of Ambassador. July 12, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Jean M. Wilkowski for 
the rank of Ambassador while serving 
as coordinator of United States prepara- 
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tions for the United Nations Conference 
on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment. 

Wilkowski was born August 28, 1919, 
in Rhinelander, Wis. She received a B.A. 
from St. Mary of the Woods College in 
1941 and an M.A. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1944, 

She was an instructor and publicity di- 
rector at Barry College in Miami, Fla., 
from 1941 to 1943 and an agricultural re- 
porter at Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture in 1944. She joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1945 and served as consular and 
economic officer in Port of Spain in 1945 
and 1946. 

Wilkowski was economic and commer- 
cial officer in Bogota in 1947 and 1948 
and in Milan from 1949 to 1951. From 
1951 to 1953, she was an economist on 
the Italian desk at the State Department 
and was detailed to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade at the Department of 
Commerce. 

From 1953 to 1956, she was commercial 
intelligence officer in Paris. In 1956-57 
she studied economics at the University 
of California at Berkeley, and from 1957 
to 1959 she was financial officer in San- 
tiago. 

From 1960 to 1962, Wilkowski worked 
on the GATT negotiations, including 
preparatory work at the State Department 
and the conference in Geneva. In 1962- 
63 she attended the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Wilkowski was assistant chief of the 
economic section in Rome from 1963 to 
1966 and deputy chief of mission in Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras, from 1966 to 1970. 
In 1970 and 1971, she was counselor for 
commercial affairs in Rome, and in 1971 
she was chief of the U.S. delegation to 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
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en, Organization of American States, in 
Bogota. 

In 1971 and 1972, Wilkowski was min- 
ister-counselor for economic and commer- 
cial affairs in Rome. From 1972 to 1976, 
she was Ambassador to the Republic of 
Zambia. She was diplomat in residence at 
Occidental College in 1976-77 and in 
1977 became coordinator of U.S. prepa- 
rations for the United Nations Conference 
on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JULY 12, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Good afternoon, every- 
body. Do you have any questions? [ Laugh- 
ter| 

Ms. Thomas [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International]. 


ARMS AND WEAPONS 


Q. Mr. President, how do you reconcile 
your decision to go ahead with the neutron 
bomb with your inaugural pledge to elimi- 
nate all nuclear weapons? Also, why 
didn’t you know the money was in the 
bill? And three, doesn’t this escalate the 
arms race? And I have a followup. 
[ Laughter] 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, it’s a very serious 
question. In the first place, I did not know 
what was in the bill. The enhanced radia- 
tion of the neutron bomb has been dis- 
cussed and also has been under develop- 
ment for 15 or 20 years. It’s not a new 


concept at all, not a new weapon. 

It does not affect our SALT or strategic 
weapons negotiations at all. It’s strictly 
designed as a tactical weapon. I think that 
this would give us some flexibility. 
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I have not yet decided whether to ad- 
vocate deployment of the neutron bomb. 
I think the essence of it is that for a given 
projectile size or for a given missile head 
size, that the destruction that would re- 
sult from the explosion of a neutron bomb 
is much less than the destruction from an 
equivalent weapon of other types. 

The essence of the question is that if 
the neutron weapon or atomic weapon 
ever should have to be used against enemy 
forces in occupied territory of our allies 
or ourselves, the destruction would be 
much less. 

Before I make a final decision on the 
neutron bomb’s deployment, I would do a 
complete impact statement analysis on it, 
submit this information to the Congress. 
But I have not yet decided whether to 
approve the neutron bomb. I do think it 
ought to be one of our options, however. 

Q. Mr. President, if you decided to go 
ahead, would you renounce the first use of 
the bomb? For example, you would not 
use it unless there was an oppressive 
enemy action? 

THE PRESIDENT. This is something that 
I have not yet decided. Of course, we hope 
that we can reach an agreement among 
all nations in the future to forgo the use 
of all atomic weapons and also to elimi- 
nate the possession of all nuclear weapons. 

There are two distinct classes of weap- 
ons. One is the tactical weapons which 
have not been under the purview of dis- 
cussions with the Soviets or others. The 
other one is the strategic nuclear weapons. 

But the definition of under what cir- 
cumstances we would use such atomic 
weapons has not yet been spelled out 
publicly. I obviously hope that our con- 
tinuing inclination toward peace, shared, 
I’m sure, by the Soviets and others, will 
prevent any use of atomic weapons. They 
are there as a deterrent, however, and the 
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option for their use has to be maintained 
as one of the viable options. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Q. Mr. President, just today, I believe, 
you are reported on the brink of approv- 
ing a compromise minimum wage pro- 
posal of $2.60 an hour. Now, if that’s true, 
did you raise your sights because of po- 
litical factors, economic factors, or a com- 
bination? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the fact of the 
matter is that the minimum wage pro- 
posals are being handled by the congres- 
sional committees—Congressman Dent, 
Congressman Perkins. This afternoon, I 
think at 4 or 5 o’clock, Congressman Per- 
kins will have a press conference to spell 
out the committee proposal. 

We have no administration legislation 
to propose, and I do not intend to send 
the Congress any message on the mini- 
mum wage. I might say in advance that 
we have come to agree with the proposal 
that Congressman Perkins will propose, 
but it is not an administration bill. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Q. Mr. President, may I go back to the 
neutron bomb? 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Q. How much do you think there is to 
the argument that if you have a cleaner 
weapon, as you define it, it makes war 
more possible; that it might be used? And 
secondly, where do you stand on that age- 
old question of nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope, for instance, as to whether if you 
start using them it wouldn’t automatically 
escalate io a full-scale nuclear war? 

Tue Presipent. I think one of the 
concepts that must be avoided is an exact 
description ahead of time of what I as 
President would do under every conceiv- 
able circumstance. 
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The ownership of atomic weapons and 
their potential use is such a horrifying 
prospect—their use—that it is a deterrent 
to a major confrontation between nations 
who possess atomic weapons, 

I believe that the nation that uses 
atomic weapons first would be under 
heavy condemnation from the other peo- 
ple of the world, unless the circumstances 
were extremely gross, such as an unwar- 
ranted invasion into another country. 

But I’m eager to work with the Soviet 
Union, with China, with France, with 
England, on a continuing basis, so that 
there will never be a need for the use of 
those weapons. 

To answer the other part of your ques- 
tion, my guess is—and no one would cer- 
tainly know—that the first use of atomic 
weapons might very well quickly lead to 
a rapid and uncontrolled escalation in the 
use of even more powerful weapons with 
possibly a worldwide holocaust resulting. 

This is a prospect that is sobering to us 
all, and that’s why the Soviets and we 
and others have worked so hard to try to 
reach an agreement in the prohibition 
against atomic use. 

Q. Sir, could I just follow it up with one 
question? Doesn’t that give you a terrible 
paradox? Because if we are inferior on 
the ground in Europe with the Soviet and 
Warsaw Pact forces, if we don’t use 
atomic weapons, can we and our NATO 
alliance stop a ground invasion? 

Tue Presipent. My guess is and my 
belief is that without the use of atomic 
weapons, we have adequate force strength 
in NATO to stop an invasion from the 
Warsaw Pact forces. 

There is some advantage in the com- 
mitment and effectiveness of the forces of 
a defending nation if they are fighting on 
their own invaded territory. And I think 
this would mean that in a rough balance 
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that the invading nations would have to 
have an overwhelming superior force. 

We are now putting, as a much greater 
priority in our budget request for defense 
expenditures, moneys for improving our 
conventional forces in Europe. In years 
gone by, 15 or 20 years ago, we had an 
overwhelming superiority in nuclear 
weapons. Now I would say we have a 
roughly equivalent strength in atomic 
weapons. And so, we must ensure that 
within the bounds of measurement that 
our conventional forces! are equivalent 
also. And I don’t acknowledge at all the 
fact that an invasion of the Warsaw Pact 
nations would be successful without the 
use of atomic weapons. 


FOREIGN EAVESDROPPING ON TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Moynihan 
of New York says that the Government, 
both the Ford administration and yours, 
has avoided telling American citizens that 
they are the subject of massive eaves- 
dropping on the part of the Soviet Union. 
If the Senator is correct, why has the 
Government not alerted American citi- 
zens to the situation? 

Second, do you plan to demand that 
the Soviets withdraw their rooftop elec- 
tronic equipment? And third, if they do 
not, will there be diplomatic reprisals? 

THE Preswent. Senator Moynihan, 
as you know, has been a member of the 
Nixon administration in the past in a 
very high official position, and he is well 
able to judge the knowledge that was 
possessed by that administration. 

I think it’s accurate to say that any 
detailed discussion of the electronics 
capabilities of different nations’ intelli- 
gence forces is not a proper subject for 
complete discussion. 
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Within the last number of years, be- 
cause of the radio transmission of tele- 
phone conversations, the intercept on a 
passive basis of these kinds of transmis- 
sions has become a common ability for 
nations to pursue. It’s not an act of ag- 
gression or war; it’s completely passive. 

I don’t know the full circumstances 
involved. When I became President, I 
asked to have a multidepartmental assess- 
ment of the threat to our own security. 
We have been embarked since I’ve been 
in office—and I think before—in an ef- 
fort to make impervious to intercept those 
telephone lines that were involved di- 
rectly in national security. 

For instance, the lines going into and 
out of the Defense Department and my 
own office—we try to make sure that they 
are cables; they are buried underground; 
they are not subject to this electronics 
type of being overheard. 

Some of the major commercial com- 
panies in our Nation who want to prevent 
any eavesdropping on their transactions, 
commercial transactions, not involving 
national security, also make an attempt 
to prevent intercepts by those who listen 
in on the free air waves. 

But I would not interpret this use by 
the Soviet Union or by other embassies to 
be an act of aggression. And although it 
may be an intrusion into our security, I 
think we are taking adequate steps now 
to prevent its creating a threat to our 
country. 


STOCK MARKET INVESTMENTS 


Q. Mr. President? 

THE Present. Mr. Sperling [God- 
frey Sperling, Jr., Christian Science Moni- 
tor]. 

Q. You obviously are doing well in the 
popularity polls, but how do you explain 
the uncertainty that investors in the stock 
market seem to have in you? 
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THE PresipENT. That was a very dif- 
ficult thing for me to understand during 
the campaign. I thought that they should 
have given me their overwhelming sup- 
port. [Laughter] The leading investors on 
Wall Street and others only gave me a 5- 
percent support compared to my op- 
ponent, President Ford. 

I think that there’s a general uncer- 
tainty in the world about future economic 
circumstances. We also, of course, are in- 
volved in a reassessment of some very con- 
troversial issues concerning energy, tax 
reform, welfare reform, that causes some 
governmental contribution to the uncer- 
tainty. We have an increasing depend- 
ence in the consuming nations on oil im- 
ports, which means that the OPEC na- 
tions have about a $40 billion trade sur- 
plus and the rest of the world has to ab- 
sorb a $40 billion deficit. 

So, I think there are many areas of un- 
certainty. I’ve been impressed with the 
long-range trend projections that have 
been given to me. We’ve had about a 1- 
percent reduction already in the unem- 
ployment rate since I became President, 
and the results last month on inflation 
were encouraging. But monthly figures 
fluctuate fairly widely. Since last Novem- 
ber, we’ve had about a 3 million net in- 
crease in the number of jobs available in 
our country. 

I feel very good about our economy. 
And I can’t assess that feeling of mine as 
compared to investors in the stock market 
prices. But I think since the first of the 
year, the stock market prices, although 
they’ve fluctuated somewhat, have been 
relatively stable. 


NATURAL GAS 


Q. Mr. President, yesterday a congres- 
sional Republican group released a study 
showing that your natural gas plan, pric- 
ing plan, would cost American consumers 
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about $48 billion more than deregulation 
of natural gas would by 1990. They 
mainly said that Americans would not be 
able to get as much gas under your plan 
and, therefore, would have to resort to 
other types of more expensive fuel. Could 
you respond to that? 

THE Present. Yes. I haven’t heard 
of that report, but I can tell you that the 
Congressional Budget Office and the 
Library of Congress, independently of Dr. 
Schlesinger in his assessments, have con- 
firmed our own figures. In fact, both those 
reports anticipate that deregulation of 
natural gas would be much more expen- 
sive than even the figures that we have 
put forward. 

My estimate is that our own proposal, 
which I think gives an adequate incen- 
tive for production and exploration of 
new natural gas, would amount to about 
a $15 billion increase in income for the 
oil companies, natural gas producers, by 
1985. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that this would be, under deregula- 
tion, about $85 billion, which is $70 bil- 
lion more with complete natural gas de- 
regulation for new gas than what we pro- 
posed. The Library of Congress figures go 
up to about $150 billion. This means that 
the consumers of this country would have 
to pay to the oil and natural gas com- 
panies an enormous extra amount for a 
very slight increase in natural gas pro- 
duction, if it was completely deregulated. 

I’m not in favor of complete deregula- 
tion. We estimate that if natural gas was 
completely deregulated, that the in- 
creased production would be about 1.1 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas at an 
increased cost of more than $70 billion. 
This means that for every additional 
thousand cubic feet discovered, it would 
cost the American consumers about $60. 
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So, I think that our proposal is rea- 
sonable. I think that deregulation as pro- 
posed by some Members of the Congress 
would be a gross overburden on the 
American people and would not result 
in a substantial increase in production. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, what do you make of 
all the unfriendly rhetoric coming out of 
Moscow lately? And do your sources sug- 
gest that it may not just be because of 
your human rights campaign? 

Tue Presiwent. I don’t know how to 
explain the unfriendly rhetoric. Our pro- 
posals have been fair and reasonable, and 
almost all of them have been made public. 
We have pursued our hopes for increased 
friendship with the Soviet Union, a re- 
duction in nuclear weaponry, an easing of 
the tensions between ourselves and the 
Soviets through quiet diplomatic chan- 
nels, with myself talking to the Soviet 
Ambassador, with Cy Vance, the Secre- 
tary of State, going to Moscow, and in 
continuing negotiations at Geneva and 
other places by Paul Warnke and other 
representatives of me. I believe that the 
Soviets, perhaps, have some political rea- 
sons for spelling out or exaggerating the 
disagreements. I don’t know what those 
reasons are. 

Our positions have been carefully con- 
trived and constantly reassessed. I have 
no inclination to change the positions that 
we have taken; I think they are fair. And 
I believe that calm and persistent and fair 
negotiations with the Soviet Union will 
ultimately lead to increased relationships 
with them. 

And the public statements that the So- 


viets make, attacking me personally or 
our own Nation’s good faith, are both er- 
roneous and ill-advised. But what their 
reasons for it might be, I do not know. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, with Mr. Begin com- 
ing to visit, I’d like to ask a question about 
the Middle East, a two-part question. 

When you talk about the necessity for 
a Palestinian homeland, are you thinking 
of locating that homeland in territory that 
at one time was Palestine, or in your 
mind, could it be located anywhere? 

The second part of the question is: Do 
you still believe, as you said a few weeks 
ago, that Israel eventually must with- 
draw with only minor changes to the pre- 
1967 borders? 

THE President. I have not changed 
my opinion since the earlier statements 
that I made concerning the general out- 
line of terms to be sought at a possible 
Geneva conference. 


We have never tried to define geo- 
graphical boundaries for a so-called Pal- 
estinian entity. My own preference, which 
I have expressed since I’ve been Presi- 
dent and aiso as a candidate, was that the 
Palestinian entity, whatever form it might 
take and whatever area it might occupy, 
should be tied in with Jordan and not be 
independent. But I don’t have the au- 
thority nor the inclination to try to im- 
pose that preference on the parties that 
will negotiate. 

I think that in his coming over here to 
our country next week, on the 19th, that 
Prime Minister Begin is trying to bring 
with him an open mind and an ability to 
go to a possible peace conference with 
all items being negotiable. He said this 
publicly, and he’s also sent me private 
messages to that effect. 

I’ve seen an inclination in the Middle 
East in recent days toward an alleviation 
of tension. I got a private message from 
President Sadat, for instance, that he is 
going to make every effort again to com- 
ply with the Sinai agreement. 
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He had a few extra troops in the ter- 
ritory that had been identified. He’s with- 
drawing those. He authorized me to an- 
nounce that he’s returning with full mili- 
tary honors 19 Israeli bodies that had 
been left in Egypt. He’s expressed his 
willingness to go to Geneva without prior 
commitments. He’s had negotiations or 
talks lately with the King of Jordan, and 
they have agreed that the Palestinian en- 
tity ought to be tied in with Jordan. 

So, there’s a general inclination on all 
parties for success, but I don’t think it’s 
advisable now for me to get any more 
specific than I have in the past. 

And although I haven’t changed my 
position, I want to reemphasize that we 
are not going to go to the different na- 
tions involved and say, “This is an Ameri- 
can plan. You’ve got to accept it as a 
pre-condition to going to Geneva. It’s 
what we think would be fair.” It’s been 
deliberately general in nature, and the 
ultimate results would have to be agreed 
to by the Arab and Israeli nations. 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]. 


ABORTION 


Q. Mr. President, how comfortable are 
you with the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision that says the Federal Government 
is not obligated to provide money for 
abortions for women who cannot afford 
to pay for them themselves? 

THE Preswenrt. I do not think that 
the Federal Government should finance 
abortions except when the woman’; life is 
threatened or when the pregnancy was a 
result of rape or incest. I think it ought to 
be interpreted very strictly. 

In my opinion, the Federal Govern- 
ment being willing to finance abortions, 
as it has been in recent months, is an en- 
couragement to abortion and its accept- 
ance as a routine contraceptive means. 
And I think within that strict definition 
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that I’ve given you, I would like to pre- 
vent the Federal Government financing 
abortions. 

I think it’s accurate to say that Secre- 
tary of HEW Califano agrees with me 
completely. And we are trying to make it 
possible for the people of this Nation to 
understand how to prevent unwanted 
pregnancies with education programs and 
with the availability of contraceptives and 
other devices, when they believe in their 
use, as an alteruative to abortion. But I 
don’t believe that either States or the 
Federal Government should be required 
to finance abortions. 

Q. Mr. President, how fair do you 
believe it is then, that women who can 
afford to get an abortion can go ahead 
and have one, and women who cannot af- 
ford to are precluded? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as you know, 
there are many things in life that are not 
fair, that wealthy people can afford and 
poor people can’t. But I don’t believe that 
the Federal Government should take ac- 
tion to try to make these opportunities 
exactly equal, particularly when there is a 
moral factor involved. 

I know as well as anyone in the coun- 
try, having faced this issue during the 
long campaign, about the intense feelings 
on both sides of the abortion issue. But 
my own personal feeling is that the Su- 
preme Court rulings now are adequate, 
and they are reasonably fair, and that the 
Federal Government should not be re- 
quired or encouraged to finance abortions 
other than I’ve spelled out. 


RELATIONS WITH CONGRESS 


Q. Mr. President, with the passage 
of time, your working relationships with 
Members of Congress seem to be improv- 
ing. What accounts for the truce? 

THE PresmpEntT. Well, I don’t know 
that it’s a truce, exactly. I think the Con- 
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gress now understands much more clearly 
what I am, what I stand for, what pro- 
posals we put forward, and the priorities 
accruing to those proposals. I think we’ve 
had good success with the Congress al- 
ready. 

The passage of the economic stimulus 
package that we proposed was done ex- 
peditiously and is working well already. 
The authorization for me to reorganize 
the Government is doing well. The au- 
thorization for the new Department of 
Energy will be completed, I think, within 
the next few days. 

The Congress has made good progress 
on strict ethics legislation. I think we 
have made good progress, also, in the ef- 
fectuation of the energy policy which is 
very controversial, very difficult, and re- 
quires a great deal of courage on the part 
of Congress. 

They’ve still got some hard questions to 
answer. One, of course, is how to finance 
the social security system, and then we 
will be proposing to them in the future 
a comprehensive welfare plan and a com- 
prehensive tax reform proposal. 

But I think in general it’s just been a 
matter of getting to know one another, 
and we've been very forceful in our posi- 
tions. There are some things on which 
the Congress and I still disagree. I 
thought the Senate made an improper 
decision yesterday on the Clinch River 
breeder reactor. I think there are exces- 
sive amounts of allocation of funds for 
water projects. I’m concerned about the 
Senate level of prospective expenditure on 
the farm bill. So we do have some differ- 
ences. But I think in general there’s been 
a good and mature working relationship 
between us. 

FBI DIRECTOR 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to go 
outside the list of FBI Director nominees 
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supplied by your selection commission to 
choose the man to replace Clarence Kel- 
ley? And if so, isn’t that an indictment of 
the manner in which that search was con- 
ducted? 

THe Preswent. I don’t know yet. 
When I announced the five names that 
had been recommended to me, I pointed 
out that we would interview those five. 
If one of them is patently the best person 
to hold the job of FBI Director, in the 
judgment of the Attorney General and 
approved by me, then we would go with 
those five. But we reserve the right to in- 
terview others in addition to the first five 
recommended. If we do so, then we would 
use the information derived by the search 
committee as the basis for our own as- 
sessment of those additional candidates. 
I’ve only met so far with two of the five. 
I think, this week, I’m scheduled to meet 
with two others, and I’ll meet with the 
fifth one. And then the Attorney General 
and I will decide together whether or 
not to interview others. It’s not an indict- 
ment of them. I think they did a good job. 
We deliberately made public the names of 
those whom they did recommend to get 
information and so forth from those who 
knew the candidates that we would not 
have gotten otherwise. 

We did not do an FBI, full-field back- 
ground check on any of those five candi- 
dates or any of the other 225 who were 
assessed until they were recommended to 
us. And so we are now accumulating in- 
formation about the nominees and then 
having an interview with them. The At- 
torney General meets with them 2 or 3 
hours, gives me a report on what he 
thinks; I meet with them 15 or 20 minutes 
to get acquainted. 

And my expectation is that the Attor- 
ney General will make a recommendation 
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_ to me, and I will go along with his rec- 


ommendation. Bui I will reserve the final 
judgment. 

RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 

Q. Mr. President, could I get back to 
relations with the Soviet Union? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Despite the hopes that you expressed 
for better relations, there are several 
things that suggest that, in fact, relations 
have grown worse between the United 
States and the Soviet Union since you took 
office. Do you think that’s the case, and if 
so, where are we headed in this? Are we 
seeing an end to the period of détente? 

THE Preswent. No. I don’t think so. I 
believe that it’s inherent that tough and 
public debates will accrue when con- 
troversial issues are addressed. It would 
be very easy for me and the Congress to 
get along completely harmoniously if I 
never made a proposal and if I agreed 
with everything the Congress did and we 
didn’t address any of the controversial is- 
sues like welfare reform, tax reform, re- 
organization, or energy policy. 

The same thing applies to the Soviet 
Union. We have never before made an 
attempt with the Soviet Union drastically 
to reduce the level of atomic weaponry. In 
the past, we’ve put limits on increasing 
production of atomic weaponry. We’ve 
never tried with the Soviet Union to get a 
complete prohibition against all testing of 
atomic devices. Now we are trying to work 
with the Soviet Union to get this very 
controversial and very difficult goal 
realized. 

We’ve never tried before to work with 
the Soviet Union to demilitarize the In- 
dian Ocean or to restrict any further mili- 
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tarization of that area. This is a controver- 
sial matter. It affects other nations as 
well—India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Iran, Somalia, and so forth. 

So, we are now trying to address some 
questions that in the past have been 
avoided or delayed. 

The question of human rights is one 
that obviously has caused some tough de- 
bate and difference of opinion, expressed 
publicly and privately. We could have sat 
quiescently and never raised the issue of 
human rights. I believe that our raising of 
the issue was compatible with the hopes 
and dreams and inclinations and commit- 
ments of the American people. And there 
have been varying kinds of responses to 
this pursuit. 

We do not initiate all these con- 
troversies. As you know, the Basket III 
aspect of the Helsinki agreement would 
have raised the human rights question to 
some degree, absent any commitment on 
my part. 

But I don’t think that this is an indica- 
tion of deteriorated relationships between 
us and the Soviets because we are finally 
addressing, in a forceful way, from dif- 
ferent perspectives, some extremely con- 
troversial but important issues. 

So although I would like for us to agree 
on everything, I think the period of de- 
bate, disagreement, probing, and negotia- 
tion was inevitable. And I have no apolo- 
gies to offer, and I have no regrets about 
the issues that have been raised that have 
proven to be controversial. 

Frank Cormier [Associated Press]. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswwent. Thank you, Frank, 
very much. Thank you, everybody. 

_ NOTE: President Carter’s eleventh news con- 
ference began at 2:32 p.m. in Room 450 of 


the Old Executive Office Building. It was 
broadcast live on radio and television. 
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Railroad Retirement Board 


Nomination of Earl Oliver To Be a Member. 
July 12, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Earl Oliver, of Chicago, 
Ill., to be a member of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. He would replace Wythe 
D. Quarles. Oliver retired from Illinois 
Central Gulf Railroad in 1975, and since 
then has performed staff work for the 
National Railway Labor Conference and 
the Railroad Labor-Management Com- 
mittee. 

He was born February 25, 1917, in 
Monticello, Ky. He received a B.A. from 
Oklahoma A&M College. 

From 1941 to 1947, Oliver worked for 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
as a secretary, chief clerk, safety inspec- 
tor, assistant trainmaster, and _train- 
master. He was with Illinois Central Gulf 
Railroad from 1948 to 1975, working in 
various labor relations positions, then as 
manager of personnel, director of per- 
sonnel, vice president for personnel, and 
finally senior vice president for personnel 
and administration. 


Department of the Interior 


Nomination of Forrest J]. Gerard Tc Be an 
Assistant Secretary. July 12, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Forrest J. Gerard, of 
Bowie, Md., to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Indian Affairs. He would 
replace Alfred C. Zapanta. Gerard is a 
lobbyist in Washington whose clients in- 
clude several Indian tribes and the As- 
sociation of American Indian Affairs. 

Gerard was born January 15, 1925, in 
Browning, Mont. He received a B.A. from 
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Montana State University in 1949. He 
served in the U.S. Air Force from 1943 
to 1945. 

From 1949 to 1953, Gerard was a Fed- 
eral field auditor for the Montana State 
Department of Public Instruction. From 
1953 to 1955, he was a field consultant 
for the Montana Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and from 1955 to 1957 he was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wyoming Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association. 

Gerard was a tribal relations officer for 
the Indian Health Service from 1957 to 
1965. In 1966 and 1967, he was legis- 
lative liaison officer in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in Washington. He was Di- 
rector of the Office for Indian Progress 
at the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare from 1967 to 1971. 

From 1971 to 1976, Gerard was a pro- 
fessional staff member on the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Since 
1976 he has been self-employed as a lob- 
byist. 

Gerard has served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Surgeon General’s Advisory 
Committee on Indian Health and has 
been on the advisory committee of the 
Capitol Conference on Indian Poverty 
and the National Indian Health Commit- 
tee of the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians and 
serves on its Advisory Committee on In- 
dian Health. Gerard received the Indian 
Achievement Award from the Indian 
Council Fire in Chicago in 1966. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Designation of Joseph M. Hendrie as 


Chairman. 


July 12, 1977 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to designate Joseph M. Hendrie, 
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of Bellport, N.Y., as Chairman of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission upon his 
confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. Hendrie was nominated on June 
30, 1977, to be a member of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission for a term expir- 
ing June 30, 1981. 

Hendrie is a member of the board of 
directors of the American Nuclear So- 
ciety and serves on the Risk-Impact 
Panel, Committee on Nuclear and Alter- 
native Energy Systems of the National Re- 
search Council. Since 1974 he has been the 
U.S. Representative on the International 
Atomic Energy Agency’s Senior Advisory 
Group on Reactor Safety Codes and 
Guides. He was a member of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Reactor Safeguards of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission from 
1966 to 1972. He has had numerous 
articles published in professional journals. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


Nomination of Peter A. Bradford To Be a 
Member. July 12, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Peter A. Bradford, of 
Augusta, Maine, to be a member of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. He 
would replace Marcus A. Rowden. Brad- 
ford is commissioner of the Maine Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

He was born July 21, 1942, in New 
York City. He received a B.A. from Yale 
University in 1964 and an LL.B. from 
Yale Law School in 1968. 

From 1968 to 1971, Bradford was as- 
sistant to then-Governor Kenneth Curtis 
for energy and the environment, in Au- 
gusta, Maine. Since 1971 he has been 
commissioner of the Maine Public Util- 
ities Commission. 
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Visit of Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


Remarks of the President and the Chancellor 
at the Welcoming Ceremony. July 13, 1977 


Tue PresipENT. This morning we have 
the great honor and pleasure, in the 
United States, of welcoming to our coun- 
try a great friend and one of the world’s 
foremost leaders, Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, his wife, accompanied by For- 
eign Minister Genscher and distinguished 
leaders from industrial and labor and the 
cultural component parts of the society 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. We 
are very grateful that they've honored us 
by coming. 

This friendship that exists between the 
United States and the Federal Republic 
has existed from the very day the Federal 
Republic was formed. 

I’ve come to know Helmut Schmidt 
first of all at a distance, as a candidate 
and a new President, because of the ad- 
miration expressed by other leaders 
who’ve known him and worked with him 
over the years. Following my Inaugura- 
tion, I had a chance to talk with him sev- 
eral times by phone and exchange diplo- 
matic messages. And I’ve _ always 
welcomed his advice and his counsel and 
his friendship. 

In London, recently, at the summit 
meeting with himself and me and five 
other leaders, we had a chance to ex- 
change ideas and concepts and hopes and 
plans and aspirations for the future that 
vividly demonstrated to all of us that the 
ties that have been so strong between us 
and the people of Germany are still as 
strong as ever, and that our future is tied 
closely together. 

I have a great admiration for him. The 
international questions determine our 
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own attitudes toward other countries, and 
there are no differences between us. We 
have frank discussions, as is the nature of 
Helmut Schmidt. He’s an accomplished 
economist, a very fine political leader, and 
an experienced and enlightened states- 
man. 

The great progress that has been made 
in the Federal Republic of Germany has 
made it possible for him to demonstrate 
in many ways the restrained and enlight- 
ened and very effective leadership that is 
inherent in his own character and capa- 
bilities. 

We're very proud that we share with 
the Federal Republic of Germany a com- 
plete commitment to democratic proc- 
esses, a complete commitment for a hope 
of world peace, the alleviation of tensions, 
and the enhancement of the quality of 
life of those whose people are not so fortu- 
nate as those who live in our two coun- 
tries. 

We recognize that progress is only pos- 
sible with joint efforts and that the private 
and public support between allies is al- 
ways a crucial element of continued 
strength and beneficent influence. 

And so this morning, my good friend, 
Helmut Schmidt, on behalf of more than 
200 million Americans, we welcome you 
to our country with cpen arms and deep 
appreciation for what you and your lead- 
ership have meant to us and will mean to 
us and the world in the months ahead. 

Thank you very much for coming. You 
are welcome, friend. 

THe CHANcELLor. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Carter, ladies and gentlemen: 

Thank you, Mr. President, very much 
for this cordial reception and the friendly 
words of welcome which you have ex- 
tended to me and the members of my 
party. 

I have been visiting the White House 
several times in different capacities, but 
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this is my first visit to the 39th President 
of the United States of America. 

I’ve been looking forward to this meet- 
ing very much, because with it we are 
deepening an acquaintance and a mutual 
understanding which we were able to 
renew and to develop, as you mentioned, 
sir, in London. We shall be continuing 
discussions which got off to a favorable 
and constructive start at the summit con- 
ference. 

Speaking from this spot about a year 
ago, I was able to pay tribute to the proud 
history of your great nation and to recall 
its achievements in the span of two cen- 
turies. Today my thoughts turn to that 
which lies ahead of us. 

Let us together tackle our common 
problems with determination and with 
mutual understanding. Our two nations 
and two countries are joined in very 
strong bonds of friendship. And I would 
like to underline what you just said, Mr. 
President: This friendship has steadily 
been developed since the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany was constituted three 
decades ago, and it has never been closer 
than today. 

As partners in the North Atlantic Al- 
liance and among the industrialized na- 
tions, both our countries have a responsi- 
bility to carry in a world of growing inter- 
dependence. The security of our countries 
is indivisible, and you Americans can 
count on us to keep on making our full 
contribution towards maintaining it. 

We shall continue our efforts to over- 
come existing tensions and to strive for 
peace and to strive for cooperation in all 
parts of the world, particularly in the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

We do act on the basis of common be- 
liefs which we have reaffirmed in the past 
few months. We can state with satisfac- 
tion that these meetings have emitted a 
message of confidence which has had a 
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beneficial effect on the economic develop- 
ment of our two countries, in particular, 
and also on that of the international com- 
munity. 

We are at one in our determination to 
maintain peace, to enhance freedom and 
human dignity in a democratic order, to 
enhance free trade and economic co- 
operation, and to serve the well-being of 
our peoples. The identity of our ideals 
and of our interests gives strength to our 
alliance. 

Mr. President, I’m looking forward to 
our talks and to our working together. 

THe PresweNnt. Thank you very 
much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:38 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


United States Circuit Judge 
Nominating Panel for the 
Fourth Circuit 


Announcement of the Membership of the 
Panel. July 13, 1977 


The President today announced the 
members of the U.S. Circuit Judge 
Nominating Panel for the Fourth Circuit. 
The Panel will submit, within 60 days, a 
list of five names from which the Presi- 
dent may select a nominee to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of the Honor- 
able J. Braxton Craven, Jr. The President 
asked the panel to consider only persons 
from North Carolina for the vacancy. 

The members of the panel are: 

WesLEY M. WALKER, attorney, Greenville, 
S.C., chair; 

Jean Gat.oway BIsSELL, senior vice presi- 
dent, South Carolina National Bank, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. ; 

KATHLEEN CarTER, president, Human Rela- 
tions Concept, Inc., Baltimore Md.; 
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Sanpy Duckwortu, DNC committeewoman, 
Alexandria, Va.; 

PETER Fisu, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, Duke University, Durham, N.C.; 

J. Car_Ton FLEMING, attorney, Charlotte, 
N.C.; 

Henry L. Marsu III, mayor, city of Rich- 
mond, Va.; 

Katuy Seso, North Carolina State senator, 
Greensboro, N.C.; 

WiLuiAmM Sponc, dean, William and Mary 
School of Law, Williamsburg, Va. ; 

Cuartes B. Stacy, attorney, Charleston, 
W. Va.; 

EILEEN STEIN, attorney, Silver Spring, Md. 


ACTION 


Nomination of John R. Lewis To Be an 
Associate Director. July 13, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate John R. Lewis, of Atlanta, 
Ga., to be an Associate Director (Domestic 
Operations) of the ACTION Agency. 

Lewis was born February 21, 1940, in 
Troy, Ala. He holds degrees from the 
American Baptist Theological Seminary 
and from Fisk University. 

From 1963 to 1966, Lewis was chair- 
man of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee. He served as associate 
director of the Field Foundation in 1966— 
67, and community organization project 
directo: for the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil from 1967 to 1970. Since 1970 he has 
been executive director of the Voter Edu- 
cation Project. 


ACTION 


Nomination of Irene Tinker To Be an 
Assistant Director. July 13, 1977 


The President today announced that he 


will nominate Irene Tinker of Chevy 
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Chase, Md., to be an Assistant Director 
(Office of Policy and Planning) of the 
ACTION Agency. 

Tinker was born March 8, 1927, in 
Milwaukee, Wis. She received an A.B. in 
political science from Radcliffe College in 
1949 and a Ph. D. from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science 
in 1954. 

She has held a variety of academic 
positions at the University of California, 
Howard University, Federal City College, 
and American University. Since 1973 she 
has been head, Office of International 
Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


ACTION 


Nomination of Mary F. Leyland To Be an 
Assistant Director. July 13,1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Mary F. Leyland, of 
New York, to be an Assistant Director 
(Administration and Finance) of the 


‘ACTION Agency. 


Leyland was born August 20, 1936, in 
Bennington, Vt. She received a B.A. in 
1958 from Newton College of the Sacred 


Heart and an M.E. in 1967 from Boston 
State College. 

From 1962 to 1966, Leyland worked at 
the Harvard Observatory and the Smith- 
sonian Observatory, both in Cambridge, 
Mass. She later worked as a systems 
analyst for the IBM Corp. in New Haven, 
Conn., and for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in Boston. 

Since 1972 she has worked for the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. She is 
currently Executive Officer in the Office 
of the Administrator. 
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Visit of Chancellor Schmidt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Toasts of the President and Chancellor 
Schmidt at a Dinner Honoring the 
Chancellor. July 13, 1977 


Tue Present. First of all, I'd like to 
welcome all of you here to the White 
House on this very exciting and enjoy- 
able evening for us. 

In 1973, when I was still Governor of 
Georgia, my wife and I made our only 
trip to Europe. One of the obvious des- 
tinations that we chose was West Ger- 
many, the Federal Republic, and I 
wanted to see the leaders of the nations 
when I arrived there. In fact, long be- 
fore I got there, they told me that it was 
not possible for a Governor to see the 
Chancellor, which 

Tue CHANCELLOR. It was not me. 
[Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. They said that the 
only one available was just a Finance 


Minister. [Laughter] 

So, while we were in Bonn, I went by 
and was received by my friend, Helmut 
Schmidt. Although he was very busy, he 
spent about an hour and a half talking to 


me about Germany—its economic 
growth, the interrelationship between his 
nation and our own. 

He asked me why I was making the 
trip, and I told him we were on a trade 
mission, trying to strengthen our ties with 
manufacturers of goods, with those who 
were experts in technology and those who 
might come to our own country with 
trade and investment opportunities. 

One of the prospects that we had was 
Volkswagen, and I told him I had not 
been able to get an appointment with the 
Volkswagen people, and he said, “Well, 
why don’t you let me give you some help.” 
[Laughter] 
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So, when I arrived in Wolfsburg a 
couple of ‘days later, having changed my 
itinerary, the entire board of directors 
was there waiting for me. We had a very 
productive visit. 

I had left Rosalynn in Heidelberg. One 
of her favorite songs is “Student Prince” 
and we picked out Heidelberg because of 
that. And I had a chance to look at the 
nation of Germany, both on that trip and 
with my wife in other ways. We saw the 
tremendous rebirth of Germany, its hard- 
working farmers and factory workers. We 
talked to them and listened to them. 

We had an opportunity to learn about 
their deep commitment to basic human 
freedom and the principles of democracy 
and the struggles that they had made suc- 
cessfully, since the Federal Republic was 
formed, to reconstitute their legitimate po- 
sition as one of the leading nations of the 
world, admired and emulated by many, 
and having a special relationship that 
binds us together in many ways. 

Those of us who have had some back- 
ground in science have seen the preemi- 
nent scientific discoveries originate in 
Germany, in physics and mathematics, in 
space exploration. It’s a very exciting 
realization of the origins of knowledge and 
innovation there. 

There are very few families in our 
country who don’t have a relative who 
has lived in Germany and served there in 
the combined armed forces that are dedi- 
cated to the mutual purpose of maintain- 
ing peace and the protection of home- 
lands and the preservation of stability in 
one of the regions of the world which is 
still under a threat, the threat being as- 
suaged and to some degree alleviated by 
the constant mutual commitment of many 
nations bound together in NATO. 

And our young men, and some women, 
who have been there to serve with their 
families have formed ties of knowledge 
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and friendship and even kinship in mar- 
riage with the people of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Those of us who love music are thrilled 
many times a week by the great artists 
who have made our own lives happy and 
spirited and moved with deep emotion. 
Some of my own favorite composers are 
from Germany and have set standards of 
excellence and achievement and inspira- 
tion that have been a pattern for world 
emulation. 

We have seen the economic growth of 
Germany, a constant, sometimes plod- 
ding, but inexorable movement toward 
self-reliance and fairness and good rela- 
tionships between entrepreneurs and 
members of unions who work with their 
hands. And there’s been a very adequate 
and careful growth, with constant reti- 
cence and caution on the part of Ger- 
many not to be domineering but to be a 
trusted neighbor and a helpful neighbor. 

And in spite of their strength and their 
growth and their. influence, there is no 
fear, because they work in such good har- 
mony and friendship with their allies and 
neighbors and friends in Western Europe 
and in other parts of our own hemisphere. 

When other nations have deep needs 
for economic aid, Germany is there to 
help them. And we’ve shared these com- 
mon purposes with Germany through the 
administrations of many Presidents. I’ve 
learned to appreciate this sense of strength 
and assurance that comes from having 
such an ally and such a friend. And ’m 
very proud of my own personal friend- 
ship with Helmut Schmidt, who took me 
in when I was not known. 

He could have spent 10 minutes with 
me and had a photograph and said, “I’m 
glad you came by, Governor. I hope to see 
you some other time.” But he didn’t do 
that. He was busy, but he wanted me to 
learn about the achievements and aspira- 
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tions »f his people, and he wanted to learn 
about me and about Georgia and about 
the United States. 

And I think this is typical of him. I 
had never met him again until we had 
the summit conference in London in May. 
And again he exhibited those qualities of 
leadership and personal commitment and 
friendship which increased my own ad- 
miration and friendship for him. 

This is a time of challenge to the de- 
mocracies of the world. And there are 
some who are weak, and there are some 
who are divided, some who are troubled, 
some who have very little sense of achieve- 
ment, some who are doubtful about the 
future. But our country is not one of them, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany is 
not one of them. And that strength comes 
from the people who have a dedication 
and a willingness for self-sacrifice in times 
of challenge that make it possible to pre- 
vail. 

We are eager to share our own prob- 
lems and challenges and hopes and dreams 
and aspirations with others, and I think 
I am strengthened in my own resolve, 
knowing that I can consult with Helmut 
Schmidt when problems arise and ques- 
tions come up about the growth of com- 
munism in some of the Western Euro- 
pean countries. He’s a statesman and he’s 
wise and he’s been there and he under- 
stands and he studies the present challenge 
and how to deal with it, and I listen to 
him and this is very helpful to me. 

We have seen in the Federal Republic 
of Germany a great independence, and 
there are times when we don’t agree on 
every item that comes before us for deci- 
sion. But we are not reticent in our dis- 
agreements either, and we exchange views 
very firmly, without constraint, without 
subterfuge. And there again the com- 
munication between us, even in a dis- 
agreement, I think, is very constructive. 
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I learn from him, and perhaps he learns 
from me the attitudes and the concerns of 
the American people. This is a situation 
which is very helpful to us all. And ’m 
very proud of that. 

We are honored tonight to have many 
of his key associates, particularly Foreign 
Minister Genscher, who works closely with 
Helmut Schmidt and who advises with 
him and who has helped to form the 
strength of their government, and the 
wives and others who have come here 
from industry, from labor, from the hu- 
manities, artists and musicians, news re- 
porters who are leaders in that great coun- 
try. We are honored by their visit. And 
I just want all of you to know and all 
those who listen and would read my words 
to know how much we appreciate this 
good relationship, which is staunch, un- 
shakeable, sure, and also increasing in the 
future. 

And I would like to propose a toast to 
the great people of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and to their great leader, 
Helmut Schmidt. 

THE CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter, ladies and gentlemen: 

Let me say first that I as a person am 
deeply moved by the generous words you 
just said. And I would like to express my 
personal gratitude, but express my thanks 
also on behalf of Minister Genscher and 
all our delegation. I would ask your per- 
mission to use a few notes which I have 
drafted this afternoon, being on a little 
handicap with your language. 

And I would like to say that we today 
have carried on from where we left it off 
in London in May. Our meetings were 
preceded by Vice President Mondale’s 
visit to my country. It’s sad that he had to 
go back to the Senate tonight and didn’t 
get a supper. 

THE PresmwENnT. He’s come back. 
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THe CHANCELLOR. Has he come back? 
You are wandering between the two 
places. [Laughter] But coming from a 
parliamentary democracy, and having 
been a Member of Parliament myself for 
24 years, I know how it is. [Laughter] 

This picture of close and sincere and 
trustful consultations between ourselves 
has been rounded off by various personal 
contacts between our foreign ministers 
and also by telephone and written com- 
munications between ourselves. The in- 
tensity of our dialog, to me, is a reflection 
of the unprecedented state of relations 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It’s a reflection also 
of the depth of our common, basic beliefs 
and basic convictions, a reflection also of 
our common interests and of the fact that 
the friendly nature of our meetings is very 
much a matter of course. 

It’s on this solid foundation of human 
and political links that this present meet- 
ing is based, like others in the past and 
more to come in the future. 

I would like to emphasize already now 
that the talks and discussions of this first 
day of our stay in Washington, D.C., have 
been very fruitful and constructive. 

I once again was deeply impressed by 
the profound sense of responsibility and 
understanding which you showed, Mr. 
President, when we were dealing with im- 
portant aspects of international politics. 
And I once more have become aware of 
the tremendous burden which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has to carry. 
His decisions very often have repercus- 
sions, consequences far beyond the 
borders of the United States. He needs 
great strength. His office requires confi- 
dence, and it does ask for an open mind 
with regards to the numerous problems 
which challenge the leading Western 


power. 
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Let me add that I have great admira- 
tion for the way in which President Carter 
is performing his tasks, and I would like 
to add for you personally, Jimmy, the way 
you have welcomed us today, to me, is 
just another proof of the common ground 
on which we stand, not only on general 
terms but also as friends working closely 
together. 

We all know that the manifold prob- 
lems facing the world today call more 
than ever for common effort and that they 
can be solved only if we proceed on the 
basis of common responsibility. 

The Federal Republic of Germany will 
render its full contribution. And you, Mr. 
President, and your fellow Americans can 
rely on our firm will to pursue our com- 
mon goals in close cooperation with you. 

And I am quite sure that I can say this 
for all the citizens in my country, for all 
the German nation, as much as I can say 
this for all the members of my delegation, 
which as you already mentioned does not 
only consist of political leaders and civil 
servants but also eminent leaders from the 
trade unions, from industry, and from our 
cultural life and from our mass media. 

We all know that the strength, quite a 
bit of the strength, and the confidence 
which you projected into our nation a 
couple of minutes ago—that they derive 
from the knowledge that my people can 
face up to great challenges of our times 
side by side with the United States. 

I am convinced that our visit will help 
to even further increase, as you said, the 
determination and energy with which we 
on both sides of the Atlantic set about our 
great tasks. 

We share with you, Mr. President, and 
with your country, and with your nation, 
the belief in the superiority of the spirit of 
freedom of the individual person. And like 
you, we are convinced that freedom can 
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only prevail if the dignity of the individ- 
ual and his or her civil rights, or as they 
are being called in our constitution, basic 
rights, are respected and exercised. 

At the same time, we German people 
know from a bitter epoch in our history 
that freedom and basic rights can never be 
taken for granted, that they only thrive 
when they are protected and preserved 
by sincerity, by courageous involvement, 
and even by sacrifice. 

You will always find the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and its people at your 
side when it comes to safeguarding free- 
dom for the individual and securing re- 
spect for his or her dignity and rights 
around the world. 

I guess we need no special capacity of 
perception to recognize that without the 
Atlantic Alliance, which is the visible 
expression of our harmony in these objec- 
tives, freedom and basic rights in the west- 
ern part of Europe might have been 
imperiled, perhaps even extinguished, in 
some parts over the past three decades. 

We Germans never regarded the pres- 
ence of the United States in Europe as 
part of a power political calculation, but 
we always regarded it as an involvement 
stemming from a deep commitment, for 
which we are grateful and which we recip- 
rocate for the very same reason. 

It becomes equally clear against this 
background how much importance is 
being attached to the patient continuance 
of the policy of détente, starting from the 
safe basis of our alliance and of its ability 
to defend ourselves. 

Let me stress in this context that it is 
the most vital interest of my divided na- 
tion to continue and to further this policy 
of alleviating tensions, because there just 
is no other way to try and alleviate the 
human problems in millions of families in 
my nation stemming from the political 
and geographical division of my people. 
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There is, of course, a strong connection 
between elimination or alleviation of ten- 
sions in Europe and in other parts of the 
world and in the realization of all the 
three baskets of the Helsinki declaration, 
as was stressed by Secretary Vance just a 
couple of days ago. 

One glance at the map or at the geo- 
political and military facts shows ourselves 
the enormous differences between our two 
countries—at least some of the enormous 
differences between our two countries. In 
the United States people might not al- 
ways realize that my country is no larger 
than the State of Oregon, with the one 
exception that there are living more than 
60 million in that little state of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 60 or 62 
million. 


Of course, no offense is being meant— 
no offense toward the good citizens of the 
State of Oregon—{laughter|—is being 
meant in using their fine State as a yard- 
stick for the smallness in territory of my 
home country. I’m very well aware of the 
importance of Oregon, and of Portland 
especially. [Laughter] 

But I like to point to the smallness of 
my country in order to make itself under- 
stood that neither are we a world power 
nor do we want to become one. We see 
ourselves as a European country integrat- 
ing itself within the European community, 
with responsibilities determined by _ its 
membership of that community, responsi- 
bilities by its membership within the 
North Atlantic Alliance, responsibilities 
by our role in the economic system of the 
world. And we see our role as a country 
with very, very limited natural resources 
only. 

To my view and to the view of most of 
my countrymen, intra-European coopéra- 
tion and the Atlantic Alliance comple- 
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ment each other. And for us Germans, 
both of them are indispensable. There- 
fore, I welcome the practice of your 
administration to conduct particularly 
intensive consultations with European 
allies, with ourselves, and I have the feel- 
ing that our meeting today proves that 
this is not just theory but a very practical 
and successful reality. 

My wife and I and the members of 
my delegation are grateful for your hos- 
pitality, Mr. President, which you have 
extended to us here in Washington. We 
are really glad of the opportunity to dis- 
cuss questions and problems with close 
friends here in the United States in, as 
you correctly say, a frank and open- 
hearted manner, even if there may arise 
some points on which we might differ. 

I do feel that if the world could show 
many more examples of talks conducted 
in such a spirit, the world would be quite 
a different and much better place. 

I would now like to ask my fellow 
countrymen to raise their glasses and 
drink with me to the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Jimmy Carter, 
to continuing happiness of the American 
people, and to ever closer cooperation and 
friendship between our two nations. 

THe Present. Thank you very 
much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


Visit of Chancellor Schmidt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks at the Entertainment Honoring 
Chancellor Schmidt. July 13, 1977 


Again I want to welcome all of you 
here tonight. We are very thrilled and 
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pleased to have Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, his wife, Foreign Minister 
Genscher and his wife, and other dis- 
tinguished visitors from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

As a special treat for them and for us, 
we have a performance tonight put on by 
five artists from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and I think you'll all recog- 
nize the beautiful music which exempli- 
fies so well and so delightfully part of the 
American heritage. 

When I was a young midshipman at 
Annapolis we had four weekends off per 
year—the second year we were at An- 
napolis; none the first year. One of my 
weekends I went to New York, and the 
first and only musical play that I ever 
heard was “Carousel.” And tonight we 
have selections from “Carousel.” 


Following this performance, I’d like 
to make a special introduction to you of 
an extraordinary guest that we have. But 
I'll delay that until after the performance 


is completed. 

I think you'll enjoy this, and I hope you 
will express your appreciation to these 
fine singers who have come here to put on 
this performance and to our fine Marine 
Band. 


Thank you very much. 


[At this point, the entertainment began. At its 
conclusion, the President resumed speaking.] 


Did you like the music? 

Fifty years ago a young man began to 
write perhaps the most beautiful music 
that our country has ever heard. His name 
is Richard Rodgers, and he’s here tonight, 
and I’d like to ask him to come up on the 
stage with his wife, Dorothy. 

Mr. Rodgers has a problem that I know 
many of you wish the politicians had. He 
can’t speak very well, but we are so proud 
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to have him and his wife here tonight. He 
and Lorenz Hart, better known as Rodg- 
ers and Hart, wrote 28 musical plays 
before Mr. Hart became unable to write. 
And then he formed another partnership 
with Oscar Hammerstein, and they pro- 
duced some of the most brilliant and fa- 
mous musical productions in our lifetime. 

“Carousel” is just one of them—“Okla- 
homa,” “South Pacific,’ “Sound of 
Music,” “The King and I,” and many 
others. 

He’s a man who is an inspiration to us 
all, one of the human treasures of the 
United States. He’s received 10 honorary 
degrees. He’s won the Pulitizer Prize 
twice. He’s won two Oscars, he’s won five 
Tony awards, and he’s a man who exem- 
plifies the finest in ensuring that other peo- 
ple of our Nation and the world have an 
enjoyable and inspired life. 

And I’m very grateful and honored 
that Mr. Rodgers has come here tonight 
to be with us. This music, “Carousel,” is 
just one of many tremendous examples of 
his noted work. And we are honored, 
Richard Rodgers, that you would come 
here to the White House with me and with 
Chancellor Schmidt and all these distin- 
guished visitors from the United States 
and from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many this evening. 

Thank you very much, and God bless 
you, sir. 

Typically of one who loves the way 
notes are put together, he wants us to rec- 
ognize a brilliant performance of the 
Marine Band, and I wish you would 
stand, too. Mr. Rodgers said you did a 
superb job. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 
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Downing of U.S. Army 
Helicopter on Korean Peninsula 


Statement by the White House Press 
Secretary. July 14, 1977 


We have confirmation that a Chinook 
cargo helicopter with a crew of three is 
down north of the demarcation line in the 
Korean Peninsula. There are indications 
it was forced down by North Korean fire. 

We are deeply concerned about this in- 
cident, and we are requesting a prompt ex- 
planation from North Korean authorities. 
Any penetration of North Korean air 
space that may have taken place would 
have been unintentional and regrettable. 
We do not know at this time the fate of 
the crew. We have requested that every 
consideration be given to them by North 
Korean authorities, and we have asked 
for their immediate return. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Jody Powell read the 
statement at his news conference at the White 
House at 12:17 a.m. on July 14. At a news 
conference at 1:30 a.m., Mr. Powell stated: 
“We now have North Korean domestic radio 
reports monitored in South Korea which indi- 
cate that there were four people on board, 


three of whom are reported to be dead and one 
captured.” 


The statement was made available by the 
White House Press Office. It was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 


Power Failure in the New York 
Metropolitan Area 


Memorandum for Richard L. Dunham, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission. 
July 14, 1977 


Memorandum for Richard L. Dunham, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission 


Last night’s power failure affecting 10 
million people in New York City and 
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parts of the metropolitan area is another 
dramatic reminder of the total depend- 
ence of this nation on reliable energy sup- 
plies. The Federal Power Commission is 
therefore directed immediately to inves- 
tigate this power failure to ascertain the 
reasons why it occurred and to recom- 
mend specific actions to be taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence. 

I am directing all agencies of the Exec- 
utive Branch to support you in any way 
that their assistance may be useful. I hope 
that you will be able to report your find- 
ings at a very early date. 


Jummy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum was made 
available by the White House Press Office. It 
was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


Federal Energy Administration 


Nomination of Hazel R. Rollins To Be an 
Assistant Administrator. July 14, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Hazel R. Rollins, of the 
District of Columbia, to be an Assistant 
Administrator (Conservation and Envi- 
ronment) of the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration. 

Ms. Rollins was born May 17, 1937, in 
Newport News, Va. She received a B.A. 
from Fisk University and an LL.B. from 
the Rutgers University Law School. 


From 1974 to 1976, Ms. Rollins served 
as Director of the Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs for the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, leaving that post to become General 
Counsel of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration. She has also served as Direc- 
tor of the Public Sector Division of the 
Cost of Living Council. 


An attorney and member of the New 
Jersey Bar, Ms. Rollins previously served 
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as an assistant county prosecutor in Essex 
County, coordinator of the Community 
Action Workshop in Newark, and deputy 
attorney general for the State of New 


Jersey. 


Visit of Chancellor Schmidt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


White House Statement Issued at the 
Conclusion of the Chancellor’s Visit. 
July 14, 1977 


President Carter and the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Hel- 
mut Schmidt, held three lengthy conver- 
sations during the Chancellor’s official 
visit to Washington, July 13-15. The 
Chancellor came to Washington at the 
President’s invitation, and the President 
hosted a White House dinner for the 
Chancellor and his party on July 13. The 
three meetings between the President and 
the Chancellor covered a wide range of 
economic, political, and security issues in 
which the two nations share an interest. 
Those discussions followed on the meet- 
ings the President and Chancellor had in 
May at the London Summit. In addi- 
tion to the two scheduled meetings on 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings, the 
President met privately with the Chan- 
cellor for about 1 hour Wednesday night 
following the state dinner. 

The President and the Chancellor em- 
phasized the closeness of the consultation 
between their two governments and their 
basic agreement on major issues. They 
expressed the belief that the small differ- 
ences between their governments in re- 
cent months have often become exagger- 
ated in public accounts, and they com- 
mitted themselves to be in direct touch 
with one another in the future to make 
sure that exaggeration does not recur. 
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In their first meeting, the President and 
the Chancellor discussed the spectrum of 
relations between East and West, focus- 
ing on SALT, other arms control negotia- 
tions, and the upcoming fall meeting in 
Belgrade of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. They also 
exchanged views on the situation in the 
Middle East and on how to move forward 
with international efforts to reduce the 
risk of nuclear proliferation, while still 
assuring all nations access to the nuclear 
energy they need. The President and the 
Chancellor also discussed the importance 
of basic human rights and its role in in- 
ternational affairs. 

The second formal meeting between 
the two was devoted largely to MBFR 
and economic issues. The Germans pre- 
sented some thoughts on MBFR, and the 
two sides exchanged views on how to 
move the negotiations forward. With 
regard to economic issues, there was 
broad agreement. The Chancellor met on 
July 13 with Secretary Blumenthal, and 
the President emphasized satisfaction, in 
his second formal meeting with the 
Chancellor, at the Federal Republic’s ef- 
forts to assure domestic economic growth 
and deal with current accounts surpluses. 
The two men agreed on the importance 
of economic stability to the political 
cohesion of the developed countries and 
to the prospects for progress in the 
dialog between the North and South. 
The President and the Chancellor also 
agreed on the need to move forward this 
year with international trade negotia- 
tions—expressing pleasure at the results 
of recent meetings between the President’s 
Special Trade Representative, Robert 
Strauss, and the European Communi- 
ties—to assure adequate international 
financing and to implement the commit- 
ments their countries and others under- 
took at the London Summit in May. 
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The Chancellor, who last visited the 
United States in July 1976 to celebrate 
the American Bicentennial, was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Schmidt. His party also 
included leaders from German business, 
labor, and cultural life. At the conclu- 
sion of their last meeting, the Chancellor 
invited the President to visit Germany, 
and the President accepted in principle, 
indicating that he looked forward to a 
visit. 


Department of Agriculture 


Nomination of Sarah Weddington To Be 
General Counsel. July 15, 1977 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Sarah Weddington, 
of Austin, Tex., to be General Counsel of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Weddington was born February 2, 
1945, in Alibene, Tex. She is a member 
of the Texas House of Representatives 
and a specialist in family law. 

She was the first women ever elected 
to the Texas Legislature from Travis 
County. As a State Representative since 
1974, Ms. Weddington served as a dele- 
gate to the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1975, where she was a member of 
the Legislative Committee. 

A graduate of the University of Texas 
Law School, she served for 3 years as as- 
sistant reporter to the American Bar As- 
sociation Special Project to Reevaluate 
Ethical Standards. She practiced for a 
year as assistant city attorney for Fort 
Worth, resigning in 1971 to start her pri- 
vate practice in Austin. 
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United Nations 


Nomination of Allard Kenneth Lowenstein To 
Be Alternate U.S. Representative for Special 
Political Affairs. July 15, 1977 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Allard Kenneth 
Lowenstein, of Long Beach, N.Y., to be 
the Alternate Representative of the 
United States of America for Special 
Political Affairs in the United Nations, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

Mr. Lowenstein was born January 16, 
1929, in Newark, N.J. He received his 
B.A. in 1949 from the University of North 
Carolina and LL.B. from Yale University 
Law School in 1954. He served in the 
United States Army from 1954-56. 

He has taught at Stanford University, 
the City College of New York, Yale 
School of Urban Studies, University 
of Massachusetts, and the New School of 
Social Research. He served as a visiting 
fellow at John F. Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University. He 
has been a special assistant to United 
States Senator Frank P. Graham and a 
foreign policy assistant to Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey. From 1969-71 he was 
United States Representative from the 
State of New York. He is currently a 
consultant with the Department of State. 


United Nations 


Appointment of Edward M. Mezvinsky as U.S. 
Representative on the Human Rights 
Commission of the Economic and 

Social Council. July 15, 1977 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Edward M. Mezvinsky 
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as the Representative of the United 
States of America on the Human Rights 
Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Mr. Mezvinsky was born January 17, 
1937 in Ames, Iowa. He received his B.A. 
in 1960 from the University of Iowa and 
his M.A. and J.D. in 1963 and 1965, re- 
spectively, from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

He was the legislative assistant to Con- 
gressman Neal Smith of Iowa from 1965- 
67. From 1967-72 Mr. Mezvinsky was an 
attorney in Iowa City, Iowa. From 1969- 
70 he served as a member of the Iowa 
State House of Representatives. In 1970- 
72 he was again an attorney in Iowa 
City. From 1973-77 he served as a United 
States Representative from the State of 
Iowa. Presently he is an attorney in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


National Institute of Education 


Nomination of Patricia A. Graham To Be 


Director. July 15, 1977 

The President today announced that 
he will nominate Patricia A. Graham, of 
Cambridge, Mass., to be Director of the 
National Institute of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Graham was born February 9, 
1935, in Lafayette, Ind. She holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Purdue University and a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University, as well as honorary 
degrees from Harvard University and 
’ Manhattanville College. 


Dr. Graham is currently a professor in 
the Graduate School of Education at 
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Harvard. She is also dean of Radcliffe 
Institute and Vice President of Radcliffe 
College. Her teaching career has included 
positions at Teachers College and Barn- 
ard College of Columbia University and 
Indiana University. 


Executive Office of the President 


Remarks to Reporters on Transmitting a 
Reorganization Plan to the Congress. 
July 15, 1977 


Good afternoon, everybody. 

Today we have submitted to the Con- 
gress the first in a series of recommenda- 
tions for reorganizing the executive 
branch of Government. We are starting 
off with perhaps the most difficult one of 
all for me. That’s the Executive Office of 
the President and the White House staff. 

It’s difficult because of the closeness of 
myself to the people involved. It’s also dif- 
ficult because, for many years, as the Con- 
gress and other elements in the Govern- 
ment have evolved special programs that 
cut across many departments’ lines, 
they’ve put them in the Executive Office 
of the President. The closeness of the Pres- 
ident is supposed to add stature to their 
influence and also permits them to deal 
with several departments simultaneously 
without any doubt about where the au- 
thority lies. 

The basic thrust of the proposals today 
involving the Executive Office of the 
President is to strengthen Cabinet govern- 
ment. I’m very much opposed to having 
a concentration of large numbers of peo- 
ple and authority in the White House 
staff. I much prefer that Cabinet officers 
make their own decisions, manage their 
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own departments, and that the coordinat- 
ing effort rests in me. 


We've initiated and maintained a week- 
ly Cabinet meeting that further strength- 
ens the Cabinet-level authority and re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, these 
changes we are proposing today, which 
will be outlined by Bert Lance, the head of 
OMB, provide an unimpeded access of in- 
formation, advice, counsel, criticism to 
me—a free flow of information from many 
diverse sources that eventually arrive on 
my desk, or with consultations with the 
President himself if they can’t be resolved 
at a lower level of Government. 


The historical authorized level of the 
White House staff has been about 485. I 
think the day of the election last Novem- 
ber there were 489 people who were work- 
ing in the White House, which is less than 
there had been some time in the past. We 
are proposing to cut that down to 351, a 
very drastic reduction amounting to about 
28 percent. 


In the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent we are reducing the overall staff size, 
including OMB and other entities that 
are very difficult to reduce, from 1,712 
down to 1,459. 


We have had, in the past, 19 separate 
units of Government within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. I have al- 
ready eliminated two of those, and this 
proposal will eliminate seven others. This 
remaining 10 elements that work directly 
with me, we believe, are needed here, be- 
cause there is no other logical place for 
them in Government and because I need 
their constant advice and counsel, almost 
on a daily basis, to make decisions that 
accrue to the President as a responsibility. 


The 10 that are remaining will be 
simplified, and I think that this overall 
thrust will be a very successful effort to 
make the Executive Office of the Presi- 
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dent a model that can be emulated as we 
proceed aggressively now to reorganize 
other parts of the Federal Government. 

Bert Lance will be here with his staff 
to answer your questions of a specific na- 
ture, but I am very pleased at the work 
they’ve done and believe that we have 
made the right decision that will stand 
us in good stead in the future. 

I might point out that we’ve had addi- 
tional responsibilities that have caused 
some increase in staffing. Under Jack 
Watson, we now have a superb interre- 
lationship among Cabinet officers, since 
they are elevated to a much greater de- 
gree of importance than in the past. And 
this same additional group, which did not 
exist before, deals directly with Governors, 
mayors, county officials, local officials. 
And this is a very welcome addition to 
the Executive Office of the President. 

We also have a few additional personnel 
here who work exclusively on the reor- 
ganization of the Government itself. But 
even including those additional people, 
this is very severe and, I think, adequate 
reduction, 


I might say in closing that we think 
that every change we’ve made will lead 
to greater productivity of the right de- 
cisions and management of the Govern- 
ment and will also mean that each person 
has a much clearer definition of respon- 
sibility and authority than has been in the 
past. 


I want to thank you for your attention 
and now turn the program over to Bert 
Lance. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. Following 
his remarks, Bert Lance, Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, and A. D. Frazier, 
Jr., Project Manager of the Executive Office of 
the President Reorganization Study Group, 
held a news briefing for reporters on the reor- 
ganization plan. 
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Executive Office of the President 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1977. 
July 15, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith transmit my plan for the 
Reorganization of the Executive Office of 
the President (EOP), Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1977. This plan is the first 
of a series I intend to submit under the re- 
organization authority vested in me by the 
Reorganization Act of 1977 (P.L. 95-17). 
It adheres to the purposes set forth in Sec- 
tion 901 (a) of the Act. 

This plan in conjunction with the other 
steps I am taking will: 

* eliminate seven of the seventeen 
units now within the EOP and 
modify the rest. There were 19 units 
when I took office; the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board 
and the Economic Policy Board have 
already been abolished. Thus with 
this plan I will have eliminated nine 
of 19 EOP units. 

¢ reduce EOP staffing by about 250 
which includes the White House staff 
reduction of 134 or 28% which 
I have already ordered. 

* improve efficiency by centralizing 
administrative functions; and 

¢ improve the process by which infor- 
mation is provided for Presidential 
decisionmaking. 

These recommendations arise from a 
careful, systematic study of the EOP. 
They are based on the premise that the 
EOP exists to serve the President and 
should be structured to meet his needs. 
They will reduce waste and cost while 
improving the service the President, and 
the nation, receive from the EOP. 

The EOP now consists of the immedi- 
ate White House Office, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Office, the Office of Management 
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and Budget, and fourteen other agencies. 
The EOP has a budget authority of about 
$80,000,000 and 1,712 full time em- 
ployees. 

The White House Office concentrates 
on close personal support including policy 
and political advice and administrative 
and operational services. The Office of 
the Vice President provides similar sup- 
port to him. OMB’s primary mission is to 
develop and implement the budget; it also 
carries out a number of management and 
reorganization activities. 

Three EOP units have responsibility 
for policy development: 

¢ National Security Council 

¢ Domestic Council 

* Council on International Economic 

Policy 

The other 11 are more specialized 
offices that offer analysis and advice, help 
develop policy in certain areas, or carry 
out special projects. These are: 

* Council of Economic Advisers 

¢ Council on Wage and Price Stability 

* Office of the Special Representative 

for Trade Negotiations 

Council on Environmental Quality 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy 

Office of Drug Abuse Policy 

Office of Telecommunications Policy 
Intelligence Oversight Board 
Federal Property Council 

Energy Resources Council 

Economic Opportunity Council 

To make the EOP more effective, four 
steps are necessary : 


I. Strengthen management of policy 
issues. 


II. Limit the EOP, wherever possible, 
to functions directly related to the 
President’s work. 

III. Centralize administrative services. 

IV. Reduce size of White House and 
EOP staffs. 
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I. Strengthen Process Management of 
Policy Issues. 

Perhaps the most important function 
of the President’s staff is to make sure he 
has the wide variety of views and facts he 
needs to make decisions. By building a 
more orderly system for collecting infor- 
mation and advice, the President can 
make sure that he will hear all the views 
he should—and hear them in time. To 
better insure that this happens, I am tak- 
ing the following actions to: 

¢ Institute for domestic and economic 
issues, a system similar to the Presi- 
dential Review Memorandum proc- 
ess currently used for National Se- 
curity issues. 

* Create a committee of Presidential 
advisers, chaired by the Vice Presi- 
dent, to set priorities among issues 
and oversee their staffing. 

e Assure that Presidential decision 
memoranda on policy issues are co- 
ordinated with Cabinet and EOP 
advisers most involved with the issue. 
Consolidate under the Staff Secre- 
tary the two current White House 
paper circulation systems. 

Appoint a group of advisers to review 
the decisionmaking process periodi- 
cally. 

Give the Assistant to the President 
for Domestic Affairs and Policy clear 
responsibility for managing the way 
in which domestic and most economic 
policy issues are prepared for Presi- 
dential decision. 

Assign follow-up responsibility for 
Presidential decisions as follows: im- 
mediate follow-up will be handled 
by the NSC or Domestic Policy Staff 
most directly involved in the issue; 
long term follow-up on selected is- 
sues will be handled by the Assistant 
to the President for Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 
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These actions recognize that the White 
House and Executive Office staff must use 
their proximity to the President to insure 
that the full resources of the government 
and the public are brought to bear on 
Presidential decisions in a timely fashion. 
It is my purpose in instituting these 
changes to strengthen Cabinet participa- 
tion in Presidential decisions. 


II. Rationalize EOP structure by limiting 
EOP, wherever possible, to functions 
which bear a close relationship to the 
work of the President. 


As the President’s principal staff insti- 
tution, there are several major things the 
EOP must do: 

* Provide day-to-day operational sup- 
port (e.g. scheduling, appointments) and 
help the President communicate with the 
public, the Congress, and the press. 

¢ Manage the budget and coordinate 
Administration positions on matters be- 
fore the Congress. 

¢ Manage the Presidential decision- 
making processes efficiently and fairly, 
and bring the President the widest possi- 
ble range of opinions. 

¢ Help the President: plan and set pri- 
orities; monitor and evaluate progress 
toward achieving the President’s objec- 
tives; understand and resolve major con- 
flicts among line subordinates; manage 
crises, especially in national security 
matters. 

In order to restructure the EOP 
around these basic functions, the func- 
tions of seven units should be discontin- 
ued or transferred, and ten units, includ- 
ing the White House Office, should be 
retained but modified. 

Seven units should be discontinued or 
their functions transferred. These are: 

1. Office of Drug Abuse Policy 

2. Office of Telecommunications Pol- 

icy 
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. Council on International Economic 
Policy 

4. Federal Property Council 

5. Energy Resources Council 

6. Economic Opportunity Council 

7. Domestic Council 

The functions of the Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy (ODAP) can be performed 
by a smaller staff reporting to a Presi- 
dential adviser in the EOP. The Office it- 
self will be discontinued. 

Much of the work done by the Office 
of Telecommunications Policy (OTP) 
can be more effectively performed out- 
side the EOP. It is important that the 
EOP have the capacity to resolve differ- 
ences and that the President have im- 
mediate advice on telecommunications 
and information policy, especially on na- 
tional security, emergency preparedness 
and privacy issues. This only requires a 
small staff within EOP. The Office of 
Management and Budget would take re- 
sponsibility for federal telecommunica- 
tions procurement and management pol- 
icy and arbitration of interagency disputes 
about frequency allocation. All other 
functions except developing Presidential 
policy options would be transferred to a 
new office within the Department of Com- 
merce, headed by a new Assistant Secre- 
tary for Communications and Informa- 
tion, who will perform many of the func- 
tions previously performed by the head 
of the OTP. 


I propose that the Economic Opportu- 
nity Council be discontinued; it is dor- 
mant and its only active function (prep- 
aration of the Catalogue of Federal Do- 
mestic Assistance) is being performed by 
OMB. Three other units are also inactive 
and should be discontinued: Council on 
International Economic Policy, the Fed- 
eral Property Council, and the Energy 
Resources Council. 
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The Domestic Council should be abol- 
ished. It has rarely functioned as a Coun- 
cil, because it is too large and its mem- 
bership too diverse to make decisions effi- 
ciently. Its functions have been per- 
formed entirely by its staff. This Domes- 
tic Policy Staff should report to the As- 
sistant to the President for Domestic Af- 
fairs and Policy. Under the policy process 
system described earlier, they should man- 
age the process which coordinates the 
making of domestic and most economic 
policy. They should work closely with the 
Cabinet departments and agencies to in- 
sure that the views of the Cabinet and 
agency heads are brought to the Presi- 
dent before decisions are made. 

The ten EOP units which will continue 
with some modification are: 

. White House Office 

. Office of the Vice President 

. Office of Management and Budget 

. Council on Environmental Quality 

. Council of Economic Advisers 

. Office of Science and Technology 
Policy 

. Office of the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations 

. National Security Council 

9. Intelligence Oversight Board 

10. Council on Wage and Price Sta- 

bility 

The operations of the Office of the Vice 
President reflect the combination of con- 
stitutional, statutory, and Presidentially 
assigned duties that make it unique 
among EOP units. Because his interests 
and assignments cover the same range as 
the President’s, the Vice President re- 
quires a staff with expertise in diverse 
areas. Its basic functions should not be 
changed. However, I propose that certain 
support functions—involving accounting, 
personnel services, and supply—be trans- 
ferred to a centralized EOP Administra- 
tive Unit. 
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The Office of Management and Budget 
would remain as a separate entity in the 
EOP, but some functional changes should 
be made. Four functions should be trans- 
ferred from OMB to other parts of the 
government: 

¢ Administration to the new EOP Cen- 
tral Administrative Unit; 

e Executive Department/Labor Rela- 
tions (except for Pay Agent, Execu- 
tive Level Pools, and Legislative 
Analysis) to the Civil Service Com- 
mission ; 

¢ Advisory Committee Management 
Secretariat to the General Services 
Administration ; 

* Statistical Policy (except Forms 
Clearance) to the Department of 
Commerce. 

I have asked the OMB to reorganize its 
management arm to emphasize major 
Presidential initiatives, such as reorga- 
aization, program evaluation, paper- 
work reduction, and regulatory reform. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ) should remain in the EOP as an 
environmental adviser:to the President. 
The CEQ’s major purpose is to provide 
an independent assessment of our policies 
for improving the environment. Toward 
this end, it will analyze long term trends 
and conditions in the environment. It will 
advise OMB on the reorganization of nat- 
ural resources functions within the Fed- 
eral government. The Council will retain 
the functions it now has under NEPA and 
Executive Order No. 11514 with the ex- 
ception of routine review of the adequacy 
of impact statements and the administra- 
tive aspects of their receipt and handling. 
The EPA will take over CEQ’s evaluation 
responsibility under the Federal Nonnu- 
clear Energy Research Development Act 
of 1974. The CEQ will continue to review 
and publish the Annual Report on En- 
vironmental Quality. 
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The strength of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (CEQ) lies in its eco- 
nomic analysis of current policy choices. 
It also presents objective economic data, 
makes macroeconomic forecasts, and anal- 
yzes economic tren‘ls and their impact on 
the national economy. It will continue 
with a small reduction in staff. 

The Office of Science and Technology 
Policy (OSTP) should retain those 
science, engineering, and technology func- 
tions which can be so useful in helping the 
President and his advisers make decisions 
about policy and budget issues. Instead of 
the Intergovernmental Science, Engineer- 
ing, and Technology Advisory Panels, the 
President should rely on an intergovern- 
mental relations working group, chaired 
by the Science Adviser. The Federal Co- 
ordinating Council on Science and Tech- 
nology should operate as a sub-Cabinet 
working group chaired by the Science Ad- 
viser. The reorganization work of the 
President’s Committee on Science and 
Technology would be part of the overall 
reorganization effort. The responsibility 
for preparing certain reports should be 
transferred to the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

The proposal places manageable limits 
on OSTP’s broad mandate while em- 
phasizing functions that support the 
President. 

The Office of the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations (STR) is now 
operating effectively and will be retained 
essentially as is. With the difficult negotia- 
tions now underway in Geneva, the bene- 
fits of transferring the STR to another 
agency are outweighed by the potential 
reduction in its effectiveness as an inter- 
national negotiator. 

The National Security Council (NSC) 
will be retained in its present form and 
its staff slightly reduced. 

Intelligence Oversight Board (IOB) 
should be retained to insure that abuses 
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of the past are not repeated and to em- 
phasize Presidential concerns regarding 
intelligence issues. 


The Council of Wage and Price Sta- 
bility (COWPS) is a necessary weapon in 
the continuing fight against inflation and 
will be retained. To be sure that its work 
is closely coordinated with the economic 
analyses performed by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (CEA), COWPS should 
be directed by the Chairman of CEA. 


III. Centralize Administrative Functions 


About 380 (22%) of the full-time, per- 
manent EOP personnel perform admin- 
istrative support services in EOP units. 
Most EOP units besides the White House 
and OMB are too small to provide a full 
complement of administrative services. 
They depend on the White House, OMB, 
GSA, other federal departments, or sev- 
eral of these sources for many of these 
services. This approach is inefficient; the 
quality is uneven and the coordination 
poor. Some services are duplicated, others 
inconsistently distributed (excess capacity 
in some units and deficiencies in others) , 
and most too costly. 


I propose to combine administrative 
support operations into a Central Admin- 
istrative Unit in EOP to provide support 
in administrative services common to all 
EOP entities. It should be a separate EOP 
entity because of the need to assure equal 
access by all other units. 


This consolidation will result in: 

* saving of roughly 40 positions and 
about $1.1 million 

* improved and more innovative serv- 
ices 

¢ a focus for monitoring the efficiency 
and responsibility of administrative 
services 

* a base for an effective EOP budget/ 
planning system through which the 
President can manage an integrated 
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EOP rather than a collection of dis- 
parate units. 

The EOP has never before been orga- 
nized as a single, unified entity serving 
the President. It is only by viewing it as a 
whole that we can improve efficiency 
through steps like the Central Adminis- 
trative Unit. 


IV. Reduce the Size of White House and 
EOP Staffs 


I am reducing the White House staff 
by 28%, from the 485 I inherited from 
my predecessor to 351. This involves cuts 
in my policy and administrative staffs as 
well as transfers to the Central Adminis- 
trative Unit. 

I estimate that this plan and the other 
steps I am taking will reduce staff levels 
in the EOP by about 250, from 1,712 
full-time permanent positions to about 
1,460 and will save the taxpayers at least 
$6 million. 

As in the rest of the government, I 
will be reluctant to add staff unless neces- 
sary to help me do my job better. 


I ask that you support me in improv- 
ing the operations of the Executive Office 
of the President by approving the at- 
tached reorganization plan. 

In summary this plan would: 

¢ Abolish the Domestic Council and 

establish a Domestic Policy Staff. 
Establish within the EOP a Central 
Administrative Unit. 

Transfer certain functions of the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
to the President for redelegation. 
Abolish the Office of Drug Abuse 
Policy and vest functions in the 
President for redelegation. 

Abolish the Office of Telecommuni- 
cations Policy and transfer functions 
to the Department of Commerce and 
to the President for redelegation. 
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¢ Create an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Communications and 
Information. 
Vest some Office of Science and 
Technology Policy functions in the 
President for redelegation. 
Abolish the Economic Opportunity 
Council and vest those functions in 
the President for redelegation. 
Transfer the Committee Manage- 
ment Secretariat function of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to 
the President for redelegation. 


Make other incidental transfers at- 
tendant to those mentioned above. 
Each of the changes set forth in the 
plan accompanying this message is neces- 
sary to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes set forth in Section 901(a) of 
Title 5 of the United States Code. I have 
taken care to determine that all functions 
abolished by the plan are done so only 
under statutory authority provided by Sec- 
tion 903(b) of Title 5 of the United States 


Code. The provisions in the plan for the 
appointment and pay of any head or of- 
ficer of any agency have been found by me 
to be necessary. 


As we continue our studies of other 
parts of the Executive Branch, we will 
find more ways to improve services in the 
EOP and elsewhere. This plan is only a 
beginning, but I am confident that it rep- 
resents a major step toward a more effi- 
cient government that will serve the needs 
of the people and the President well. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 15, 1977. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 oF 1977 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, July 15, 1977, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Chapter 9 of Title 
5 of the United States Code. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


SEcTION 1. Redesignation of Domestic 
Council Staff. 

The Domestic Council staff is hereby 
designated the Domestic Policy Staff and 
shall consist of such staff personnel as are 
determined by the President to be neces- 
sary to assure that the needs of the Presi- 
dent for prompt and comprehensive ad- 
vice are met with respect to matters of 
economic and domestic policy. The staff 
shall continue to be headed by an Execu- 
tive Director who shall be an Assistant to 
the President, designated by the President, 
as provided in Section 203 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1970. The Executive Di- 
rector shall perform such functions as the 
President may from time to time direct. 

Sec. 2. Establishment of a Central Ad- 
ministrative Unit. 

There is hereby established in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President the Central 
Administrative Unit which shall be 
headed by the President. There shall be a 
Director of the Central Administrative 
Unit. The Director shall be appointed by 
the President and shall serve as chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the Central Admin- 
istrative Unit. The President is authorized 
to fix the compensation and duties of the 
Director. 

The Central Administrative Unit shall 
provide components of the Executive 
Office of the President with such ad- 
ministrative services as the President shall 
from time to time direct. 

Sec. 3. Abolition of Components. 

The following components of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President are here- 
by abolished: 

A. The Domestic Council; 


B. The Office of Drug Abuse Policy; 


C. The Office of Telecommunications 
Policy; and 
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D. The Economic Opportunity Coun- 

cil. 

Sec. 4. Appointment of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Commumnica- 
tions and Information. 

There shall be in the Department of 
Commerce an Assistant Secretary for 
Communications and Information who 
shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for Level IV 
of the Executive Schedule. 

Sec. 5. Transfers of Functions. 

The following functions shall be trans- 
ferred: 

A. All functions vested in the Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy and in the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy pursuant to sections 
205 (a) (2), 206 and 209 of the National 
Science and Technology Policy, Orga- 
nization, and Priorities Act of 1976 (Pub- 
lic Law 94—282; 90 Stat. 459), are here- 
by transferred to the President. The In- 
tergovernmental Science, Engineering, 
and Technology Advisory Panel, the 
President’s Committee on Science and 
Technology, and the Federal Coordinat- 
ing Council for Science, Engineering and 
Technology, established in accordance 
with the provisions of Titles II, III, and 
IV of the National Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, Organization, and Priori- 
ties Act of 1976, are hereby abolished, and 
their functions transferred to the Presi- 
dent. 

B. Those functions of the Office of 
Telecommunications Policy and of its 
Director relating to: 

(1) the preparation of national secu- 
rity, emergency, and other Presidential 
telecommunications policy options; 

(2) disposition of appeals from as- 
signments of radio frequencies to sta- 
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tions of the United States government; 
and 
(3) procurement and management 
of Federal telecommunications systems, 
are hereby transferred to the President. 
All other functions of the Office of Tele- 
communications Policy and of its Direc- 
tor are hereby transferred to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce who shall provide for 
the performance of such functions. 

C. The functions of the Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy and its Director are here- 
by transferred to the President. 

D. The functions of the Domestic 
Council are hereby transferred to the 
President. 

E. Those functions of the Council on 
Environmental Quality and the Office of 
Environmental Quality relating to the 
evaluation provided for by Section 11 of 
the Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research 
and Development Act of 1974 (Public 
Law 93-577, 88 Stat. 1878), are hereby 
transferred to the President. 

F. Those functions of the Office of 
Management and Budget and its Director 
relating to the Committee Management 
Secretariat (Public Law 92-436, 86 Stat. 
770, as amended Public Law 94-409, 90 
Stat 1247) are hereby transferred to the 
President. 

G. The functions of the Economic Op- 
portunity Council are hereby transferred 
to the President. 

Sec. 6. Incidental Transfers. 

So much of the personnel, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations and _ other 
funds employed, used, held, available, or 
to be made available in connection with 
the functions transferred under this Plan, 
as the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall determine, shall 
be transferred to the appropriate depart- 
ment, agency, or component at such time 
or times as the Director of the Office of 
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Management and Budget shall provide, 
except that no such unexpended balances 
transferred shall be used for purposes 
other than those for which the appropria- 
tion was originally made. The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
shall provide for terminating the affairs of 
all agencies abolished herein and for such 
further measures and dispositions as such 
Director deems necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this Reorganization Plan. 

Sec. 7. Effective Date. 

This Reorganization Plan shall become 
effective at such time or times as the 
President shall specify, but not sooner than 
the earliest time allowable under Section 
906 of Title 5 of the United States Code. 


Community Services 
Administration 


Nomination of Robert S. Landmann To Be an 
Assistant Director. July 15, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Robert S. Landmann, 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be an Assistant 
Director (Policy, Planning and Evalua- 
tion) of the Community Services Admin- 
istration. 

Landmann was born June 27, 1939, in 
New York City. He holds a B.A. from 
Mexico City College and an M.A. and 
Ph. D. from the University of New Mex- 
ico. 

In 1965 Landmann was an administra- 
tive analyst for the State of New Mexico, 
leaving to serve as Peace Corps volunteer 
in Bolivia. He was a research consultant 
for the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children, Washington, D.C., 
from 1967 to 1968. From 1969 to 1970, 
he was a consultant with the Hispanic 
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American Development Corp., Austin, 
Tex., and Washington, D.C. 


From 1971 to 1975, he held several 
posts at the University of New Mexico, 
serving last as associate director of the 
Institute for Social Research and Devel- 
opment and assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. Since 1975 he has been deputy State 
planning officer for the State of New 
Mexico. 


Community Services 
Administration 


Nomination of John B. Gabusi To Be an 
Assistant Director. July 15, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate John B. Gabusi, of 
Tucson, Ariz., to be an Assistant Direc- 
tor (Management) of the Community 
Services Administration. 


Mr. Gabusi was born February 3, 1941, 
in Florence, Ariz. He received his B.A. in 
history and political science from the 
University of Arizona in 1962, and an 


LL.B. from the University of Arizona in 
1965. 


From 1966 to 1968, he was director of 
Survey Research Associates, Tucson, 
Ariz. From 1969 to 1975, he was special 
assistant to Congressman Morris K. 
Udall, serving simultaneously during 
1969-72 as staff director of the House 
Subcommittee on Postal Service. 


He later was director of field opera- 
tions for Energy Action, a public-interest 
organization, leaving in March 1976 to 
become national campaign director of the 
Udall °76 campaign. He resumed his 
position as special assistant to Congress- 
man Udall in July 1976. 
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Community Services 
Administration 


Nomination of Robert N. Smith To Be an 
Assistant Director. July 15, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Robert N. Smith, of 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., to be an As- 
sistant Director (Office of Community 
Action) of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Smith was born July 13, 1944, in 
Detroit, Mich. He received a B.A. in 1967 
from the University of Michigan and a 
J.D. in 1970 from the University of 
Michigan Law School. 

In 1970 he was the Midwestern field 
director for the Movement for a New 
Congress From 1971 to 1974, Smith 
served as an attorney-advisor for the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. He 
was employed by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from 1974 to last Jan- 
uary, holding several positions, the last as 
national coordinator for voter registra- 
tion. Since January, he has served on the 
White House staff in the office of Joe 
Aragon, Special Assistant to the President. 


Downing of U.S. Army 
Helicopter on Korean Peninsula 


Statement by the White House Press 
Secretary. July 16, 1977 


I called the President that we were in- 
formed shortly after 7:30 a.m. that the 
bodies and survivor had been returned. I 
called the President immediately. The 
President welcomed the release of the 
survivor and return of the bodies; how- 
ever, he deplored the loss of life and the 
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excessive reaction to an unarmed and in- 
advertent intrusion. 

He and Mrs. Carter again expressed 
their sympathy and condolences to the 
families of those who died. 

NOTE: The statement was made available by 
the White House Press Office. It was not is- 


sued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of gen- 
eral interest which were announced to 
the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried else- 
where in the issue. Appointments requir- 
ing Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nomina- 
tions submitted to the Senate, below. 


July 9 

The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs. 
July 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—senior White House staff members; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Larry B. Sheafe, Special Agent of 
the Presidential Protective Division, 
U.S. Secret Service, who is being 
reassigned ; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale; 

—Paul C. Warnke, Director of the 
United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, who reported 
on his recent trip to Moscow for dis- 
cussions of the demilitarization of 
the Indian Ocean; 
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—a group of administration officials, 
to discuss proposals for reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Office of the 
President; 

—Senator and Mrs. Ernest F. Hollings, 
of South Carolina, and Senator and 
Mrs. Dale Bumpers, of Arkansas, 
for dinner. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the Annual Report of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts for the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1976, and for the 
Transition Quarter ended September 30, 
1976, and the Eleventh Annual Report 
on the Status of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System for calendar year 
1974. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Julius Ny- 
erere of the United Republic of Tan- 
zania to make a state visit to the United 
States. President Nyerere will be in Wash- 
ington August 4 and 5. 


The President has appointed John G. 
Heimann, Comptroller of the Currency, 
as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 


July 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 

—members of the Privacy Protection 
Study Commission, who presented 
their report on a 2-year study of the 
impact of record-keeping relation- 
ships on individuals ; 

—a group of approximately 60 Repub- 
lican Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Eastern States; 

—Dr. Brzezinski and Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; 
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—Kenneth M. Curtis, chairman, and 
Paul Sullivan, executive director, 
Democratic National Committee; 

—A. D. Frazier, Jr., Project Manager 
of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent Reorganization Study Group. 

The White House announced that at 

the invitation of the President, Prime 
Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy will 
pay a 2-day official visit to Washington on 
July 26 and 27. 

July 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Representative Carroll Hubbard, Jr., 
of Kentucky; 

—Gov. Brendan T. Byrne, of New 
Jersey, and his family; 

—Senator and Mrs. Walter Huddle- 
ston and Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Schmidt and their son, Larry, of 
Elizabethtown, Ky.; 

—William Lucas, sheriff of Wayne 
County, Mich., who is under con- 
sideration for the position of FBI 
Director; 

—Senator Mike Gravel, of Alaska, who 
presented a report on the Panama 
Canal which was written for the 
Senate Environment and _ Public 
Works Committee ; 

—Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Silva, of 
Reedley, Calif. 

July 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale, Frank B. 
Moore, Assistant to the President for 
Congressional Liaison, and a group 
of seven Democratic Senators; 

—Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

—William Shannon, United States 
Ambassador to Ireland; 
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—wW. Averell Harriman; 

—Secretary of the Treasury W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal, Charles _ L. 
Schultze, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Bert Lance, 
Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and Stuart E. Ei- 
zenstat, Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs and Policy; 

—Secretary of Defense Harold Brown; 

—Representative Shirley Chisholm, of 
New York; 

—John Van de Kamp, who is under 
consideration for the position of FBI 
Director ; 

—a group of administration officials, to 
discuss Federal Regional Councils; 


—Secretary of Agriculture Bob S. 
Bergland. 


July 15 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

—Senator Mark O. Hatfield, of Ore- 
gon; 


—members of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Aging; 
—Dr. Schultze; 


—Judge William B. Gunter, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Representative to co- 
ordinate negotiations on the Indian 
claims matter in the State of Maine, 
who presented his recommendations 
on the issue, A. Stephens Clay, the 
judge’s law partner, and Robert J. 
Lipshutz, Counsel to the President; 


—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 


—a group of editors, publishers, and 
broadcasters ; 

—His Beatitude Elias IV, patriarch of 
the Antiochian Orthodox Church; 


—Judge John Irwin, who is under con- 
sideration for the position of FBI 
Director; 

—a group of administration officials, to 
discuss tax reform. 

The White House made available the 
text of a letter sent to Senator Daniel K. 
Inouye, Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, by Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, at the President’s direc- 
tion. The letter reported on documents 
relating to drug experimentation activi- 
ties of the CIA, which had been investi- 
gated by the committee in 1975. 

The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 

Released July 8, 1977 
Announcement: summary of issues for discus- 
sion at the energy conference with the 

Governors 
Released July 9, 1977 
News conference: on the energy conference 

with the Governors—by James R. Schles- 

inger, Assistant to the President, Gov. Reu- 
bin Askew, of Florida, and Gov. Julian 

Carroll, of Kentucky 
Released July 15, 1977 
Text: recommendations to the President con- 

cerning Indian land claims in the State of 

Maine 
News conference: on his recommendations to 

the President concerning Indian land claims 

in the State of Maine—by William B. Gun- 
ter, the President’s Special Representative 
for the negotiations 

Fact sheet: on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 

1977 (Executive Office of the President) 
News conference: on Reorganization Plan No. 

1 of 1977 (Executive Office of the Presi- 

dent)—by Bert Lance, Director, Harrison 

Wellford, Executive Associate Director for 

Reorganization and Management, Office of 

Management and Budget, and A. D. Fra- 

zier, Jr., Project Manager of the Executive 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released July 15, 1977—Continued 


Office of the President Reorganization Study 
Group 


Announcement: nomination of William H. 
Shaheen to be United States Attorney for 
the District of New Hampshire, Edward F. 
Harrington to be United States Attorney 
for the District of Massachusetts, William 
G. Gray to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Vermont, Hubert H. Bryant 
to be United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma, Earle B. 
McLaughlin to be United States Marshal 
for the District of Vermont, William J. 
Evins, Jr., to be United States Marshal for 
the Middle District of Tennessee, and 
Wesley D. Lane to be United States 
Marshal for the District of Minnesota 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 11, 1977 

Ray V. Fitzcera.p, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Ken- 
nedy E. Frick, resigned. 


J. ALBERT JONES, of Kentucky, to be United 
States Attorney for the Western District of 
Kentucky for the term of 4 years, vice 
George J. Long. 


Donatp L. BeckNer, of Louisiana, to be 
United States Attorney for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Louisiana for the term of 4 years, 
vice Douglas M. Gonzales, resigned. 


Joun H. Hannau, Jr., of Texas, to be United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Texas for the term of 4 years, vice A. Roby 
Hadden. 


Jose ANTonio CANALES, of Texas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of Texas for the term of 4 years, vice 
Edward B. McDonough, Jr., resigning. 


Bennie A. Martinez, of New Mexico, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
New Mexico for the term of 4 years, vice 
Doroteo R. Baca. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted July 11, 1977—Continued 

Tueppis R. Coney, of Texas, to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Texas for the term of 4 years, vice Marshall 
F. Rousseau, resigned. 

Submitted July 12, 1977 


Jean M. Witxowsky, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, for the rank of 
Ambassador while serving as Coordinator 
of United States Preparations for the United 
Nations Conference on Science and Tech- 
nology for Development. 


Submitted July 13, 1977 


Joun Rosert Lewis, of Georgia, to be an 
Associate Director of the ACTION Agency, 
vice Ronald E. Gerevas, resigned. 

Mary Francis Canitt LEYLAND, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Director of the AC- 
TION Agency, vice Willard H. Meinecke. 

IRENE TINKER, of Maryland, to be an Assistant 
Director of the ACTION Agency, vice Harry 
J. Hogan, resigned. 

Forrest J. Gerard, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice Al- 
bert C, Zapanta, resigned. 


Eart Ouiver, of Illinois, to be a member of the 
Railroad Retirement Board for the remain- 
der of the term expiring August 28, 1978, 
vice Wythe D. Quarles, Jr., resigned. 


Peter Amory BrRapDForD, of Maine, to be a 
member of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion for a term expiring June 30, 1982, vice 
Marcus A. Rowden, term expired. 

Submitted July 14, 1977 


Haze R. Rotuins, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Federal Energy Administration, vice Samuel 
J. Tuthill, resigned. 

Submitted July 15, 1977 


ALLARD KENNETH LOWENSTEIN, of New 
York, to be the Alternate Representative of 
the United States of America for Special 
Political Affairs in the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 


SarAH WEDDINGTON, of Texas, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture, 
vice James D. Keast, resigned. 


Patricia ALBJERG GRAHAM, of Massachusetts, 
to be Director of the National Institute of 
Education, vice Harold L. Hodgkinson, 
resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted July 15, 1977—Continued 


Joun B. Gasusl, of Arizona, to be an Assist- 
ant Director of the Community Services 
Administration (new position). 

RoBErT STERN LANDMANN, of New Mexico, to 
be an Assistant Director of the Community 
Services Administration (new position). 

Rosert NATHANIEL SmiTH, of Michigan, to 
be an Assistant Director of the Community 
Services Administration (new position). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 11, 1977 

H.J. Res. 539 Public Law 95-64 
An act to amend the statute of limitations 
provisions in section 2415 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to claims by the United 
States on behalf of Indians. 

H.R. 6668 Public Law 95-65 
An act to amend the Age Discrimination 
Act of 1975 to extend the date upon which 
the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights is required to file its report under 
such Act, and for other purposes. 

. 964 Public Law 95-66 

An act to provide that the salaries of certain 
positions and individuals which were in- 
creased as a result of the operation of the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967 shall not be in- 
creased by the first comparability pay ad- 
justment occurring after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 
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